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James  Dwight  Dana  (1813-1895) 

Dana  became  the  most  influential  American  geologist  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
devoted  his  working  life  steadfastly  to  scientific  research,  writing  and  teaching  as  a 
geologist.  This  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  Lt.  Charles  Wilkes  who  was  often  involved 
in  clashes  with  military  and  civilian  authorities.  Dana  proved  to  be  the  intellectual 
giant  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition's  scientific  corps,  the  most  esteemed  among 
the  nine  "scientifics"  aboard  the  expedition's  ships.  He  apparently  had  boundless 
motivation  and  energy,  as  witnessed  by  his  first  recorded  ascent  of  Saddle  Mountain 
in  the  summer  of  1841.  He  was  appointed  a  Professor  of  Natural  History  at  Yale 
University  and  wrote  a  large  number  of  books  in  the  fields  of  geology  and  natural 
sciences.  This  portrait,  oil  on  canvas,  was  done  circa  1860. 

Portrait  in  Yale  University  Art  Gallery,  the  bequest  of  Edward  Salisbury  Dana,  B.  A.,  1870. 
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Who  made  and  recorded  the  earliest  known  climb  of  Saddle  Mountain? 


Dana  On  Saddle  Mountain,  1841 

By  E.  W.  Ciesecke 


Sesquicentennial 

LT.  CHARLES  WILKES'  expedi¬ 
tion  parties  made  several  visits  to 
Astoria  in  1841.  In  recognition  of  that 
expedition's  sesquicentennial  (150th) 
anniversary,  this  article  is  the  first 
publication  of  the  original  recorded 
ascent  of  Saddle  Mountain  since  the 
expedition  book  (Volume  X,  Geology) 
was  released  in  1849. 

IN  THE  SUMMER  of  1841,  a  small 
party  of  explorers  set  out  from  Fort 
George  (Astoria).  Its  goal  was  to  ascend 
the  highest  peak  of  the  northern  Oregon 
coast  range.  They  called  the  mountain 
Swalalahos  (its  native  name)  or  Saddle 
Hill  for  its  profile  similar  to  that  of  the 
padded  leather  seat  of  a  horserider.1  Its 
high  (3,283')  twin  summited  peak 
invited  the  visitors  to  make  a  closer 
examination. 

The  inquisitive  party  was  organized 
by  a  28-year-old  geologist  named  James 
Dwight  Dana,  a  member  of  the  scientific 
corps  of  the  Wilkes  expedition.  Geology 
and  mineralogy  were  prime  goals  of  this 
excursion  to  the  highest  peak  in  Clatsop 
County,  20  miles  south  of  Fort  George 
(then  still  chiefly  under  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  occupancy).2 

Dana  and  his  friends  paddled  for  ten 
miles  up  Youngs  River  and  then  set  out 
into  the  precipitous,  heavily  forested  in¬ 
terior  of  the  Coast  Range.  Dense,  heavy 
stands  of  old-growth  fir,  hemlock  and 
spruce  trees  stood  for  miles  between 
them  and  the  slopes  of  Saddle  Hill.3  The 
reason  for  Dana's  presence  in  this  remote 
location  bears  closer  examination. 


James  Dwight  Dana 

Portrait  at  age  30  in  1843,  the  year 

following  his  return  from  the  U.  S. 

Exploring  Expedition,  1838-1842. 

150th  Anniversary 

A  milestone  in  Pacific  Northwest 
coast  history  this  year  is  the  sesqui¬ 
centennial  of  the  Lt.  Charles  Wilkes 
expedition.  This  colorful  and  controver¬ 
sial  United  States  Naval  officer  led  a  four- 
year  voyage  of  exploration  and  science, 
circumnavigating  the  globe  from  1838  to 
1842  in  the  interests  of  the  American 
nation. 

The  expedition  proved  most  reward¬ 
ing  for  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  1841, 
members  of  the  Wilkes'  party  including 
James  Dwight  Dana  arrived  at  different 
times  in  the  Astoria  area  for  scientific 
research  and  mapping.  Wilkes'  report 
on  the  Oregon  Country  was  also  a  plan 
for  United  States  acquisition,  and  it 
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suggested  routes  and  military  stations 
for  this  purpose.  As  Commander,  he 
himself  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River  four  times  during  the  spring, 
summer  and  fall  of  1841. 

On  board  the  700-ton  flagship,  the 
sloop  of  war  Vincennes,  Wilkes  made 
landfall  on  the  Northwest  coast  at  the 
Columbia  River  on  April  18,  1841.  But 
heavy  surf  dissuaded  him  from  crossing 
the  bar  and  along  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  brig  Porpoise,  he  proceeded  north¬ 
ward  and  entered  Puget  Sound.  The 
following  month,  however,  he  arrived  at 
Astoria  via  an  overland  route  to  Fort 
Vancouver  and  began  his  observations. 
Later  in  the  summer  some  of  his  expedi¬ 
tion's  vessels  did  enter  the  Columbia. 

Wilkes  arrived  again  at  Astoria  on 
August  6,  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Porpoise 
and  continued  his  survey  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River  along  with  the  transport  brig 
Oregon.  The  survey  ships  made  their 
way  up  river  to  Vancouver.  Wilkes' 
third  visit  to  Astoria  came  on  October  1, 
1841,  in  order  to  embark  his  stores  for  the 
cruise  to  California.  After  a  week  at  sea 
he  returned  again  on  the  Flying  Fish  to 
complete  his  survey  work  on  the  river. 
On  October  15,  he  made  his  last  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
sailing  on  the  Porpoise  for  San  Francisco. 

James  Dwight  Dana  was  one  of  the 
nine  civilian  scientists  chosen  for  the  U.S. 
Exploring  Expedition.  They  averaged 
only  32  years  of  age.  The  others  were 
naturalists,  philologists,  botanists,  con- 
chologists  and  artists.  They  collected 
and  described  thousands  of  artifacts  and 
natural  history  specimens  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Their  field  work  and  re¬ 
ports  established  the  United  States'  cre¬ 
dentials  in  the  worldwide  scientific 
community. 

Astoria  in  1841 

Fort  George  or  Astoria  in  1841  con¬ 
sisted  of  six  log  houses  and  some  sheds, 
according  to  a  sketch  by  Charles  F.  B. 


Guillou,  M.D.,  assistant  surgeon  on  the 
ill-fated  Peacock.  Guillou  was  ship¬ 
wrecked  on  this  vessel  at  the  bar  of  the 
Columbia  on  July  18,  1841,  along  with 
Dana.  These  scientists  and  the  officers  of 
the  Peacock  found  shelter  in  the  buildings 
of  Fort  George,  but  the  crew  coming 
ashore  over-taxed  the  tiny  settlement  so 
they  built  a  long  lean-to  nearby  and 
called  it  Camp  Peacock,  and  they  flew  an 
American  flag  from  the  shelter. 

Fort  George  was,  at  that  time  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lt.  Charles  Wilkes,  "anything  but 
what  I  would  wish  to  describe.  Half  a 
dozen  log  houses,  with  as  many  sheds 
and  a  pig-sty  or  two,  are  all  that  it  can 
boast  of,  and  even  these  appear  to  be 
rapidly  going  to  decay.  The  (Hudson's 
Bay)  Company  pay  little  regard  to  it,  and 
the  idea  of  holding  or  improving  it  as  a 
post,  has  long  since  been  given  up.  The 
headquarters  of  their  operations  have 
been  removed  to  Vancouver  (and) 
Astoria  has  merely  been  held  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  their  vessels.  It  boasts  of  one 
field,  and  that  was  in  potatoes,  which  I 
can,  however,  vouch  for  as  being  very 
fine.  In  former  times  it  had  its  gardens, 
forts,  and  banqueting  halls ...  when  it  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  Northwest  Com¬ 
pany.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
with  several  of  the  survivors,  who  have 
recounted  their  banquetings,  etc."6  (Fort 
George  had  "six  to  eight  Canadians"  as  a 
population  in  1839,  according  to  British 
Captain  Edward  Belcher  who  surveyed 
the  west  coast  for  the  Admiralty  in  that 
year.)7 

Wilkes  was  greatly  impressed,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  natural  beauty  of  the  Astoria 
area.  Few  places  will  vie  with  it  in  point 
of  beauty,  he  wrote:  "Beauty  from  the 
Columbia  River  to  the  capes,  the  peaks 
and  ranges  to  the  north  and  south;  the 
stillness  is  remarkable,  the  far  distant 
though  distinct  roar  of  the  ocean  is  the 
only  sound;  and  the  river,  rushing  out¬ 
ward  in  silence  to  meet  this  ocean. 


This  view  of  Astoria  (Fort  George)  is  apparently  a  filled-in  rendition  of  Charles  F.  B. 
Guillou's  sketch  made  just  four  days  after  the  shipwreck  of  the  Peacock  in  July  1841. 
The  view  shows  the  long  lean-to  built  by  the  sloop  of  war's  crew  and  its  great  flag. 
The  crew  named  their  temporary  quarters  "Camp  Peacock." 


engages  it  in  an  eternal  battle  on  the  bar, 
gushing  and  spraying  at  times  scenes  of 
awesome  grandeur,  capped  by  recent  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  senses  that  the  bar  is  un¬ 
predictable  and  wholly  impassable  for 
days  on  end."8 

Accomplishments  at  Astoria 

The  Wilkes  expedition  completed 
many  projects  while  in  the  Astoria  area 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1841: 

— The  Expedition  developed  its  most 
important  map,  labeled  "Mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River,  Oregon  Territory, 
1841."  Along  with  John  C.  Fremont's 
map  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  allowed 
the  United  States  to  connect  and  add  onto 
the  charts  for  the  first  time  a  continental 
view  of  all  of  the  land  between  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

—With  his  map  makers  and  crews  of 
the  U.S.S.  Oregon  (formerly  the  brig 
Thomas  H.  Perkins  purchased  by  Wilkes 


at  Astoria),  the  Porpoise  and  the  former 
pilot  boat  Flying  Fish,  Wilkes  directed  a 
survey  of  the  river  from  its  mouth  to 
Walla  Walla,  with  help  by  Joseph  Dray¬ 
ton  from  his  small  boat  trip  to  that  point. 
This  resulted  in  a  map  of  the  Columbia 
River  for  120  miles  eastward.  (All  in  all, 
the  four  year  expedition  produced  some 
241  individual  maps  and  charts.) 

— Dana  the  geologist  recorded  the 
varied  geography  of  the  entire  Pacific 
Northwest.  Along  the  Columbia,  he  rec¬ 
ognized  the  actions  of  volcanoes  and 
identified  their  lava  flows.  He  collected 
fossil  mollusks  at  Astoria  from  sedimen¬ 
tary  rocks.  By  comparison  of  the  Astoria 
rocks  and  the  basalts  of  the  area,  Dana 
was  able  to  date  the  lava  flows. 

— The  scientists  collected  botannical, 
vertebrate  and  invertebrate  specimens 
by  the  thousands,  sketched  their  like¬ 
nesses  and  classified  them. 
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— They  gathered  meteorological  and 
astronomical  data,  water  depths, 
currents  and  temperatures. 

— The  members  traded  with  the 
natives  and  obtained  hundreds  of  objects 
such  as  cloaks,  baskets,  hats,  figures, 
masks,  pipes  and  weapons.  What  they 
could  not  collect,  they  illustrated. 

— The  expedition  gathered  anthropo¬ 
logical  data,  recorded  vocabularies  and 
counted  populations.  Examples  of  what 
they  described  as  tribal  population 
counts  (as  of  1841)  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  included:  209  Chinooks;  220 
Clatsops;  1,250  Classet  (Cape  Battery 
and  Cape  Grenville);  330  Cowlitz;  700 
Chickeeles  and  Puget  Sound;  300  Pillar 
Rock,  Oak  Point  and  Columbia  River; 
275  Willamette  Falls  and  Valley;  400 
Kilamukes  (Tillamooks).10 

Wilkes'  four-year  voyage  was  the  first 
major  United  States  maritime  explora¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  global  scientific  expedition. 
For  the  West  coast,  he  had  been  in¬ 
structed  to  make  a  careful  examination  of 
ports,  particularly  San  Francisco  Bay.  In 
California  he  found  a  chaotic  political 
situation  for  that  Mexican  province.  He 
reported  that  upper  California  would 
soon  be  independent  from  Mexico  and 
that  it  would  very  probably  become 
united  with  Oregon.  These,  he  con¬ 
cluded,  would  form  a  state  that  would 
control  the  destinies  of  the  Pacific. 

The  Expedition  was  an  unqualified 
success,  from  the  view  of  both  science 
and  logistics.  It  helped  develop  Ameri¬ 
can  science  and  demonstrated  to  the 
European  nations  that  this  young  nation 
could  organize  and  operate  a  major  mari¬ 
time  expedition  overseas.  It  contributed 
greatly  to  peacetime  naval  sciences, 
mainly  navigation,  cartography  and  hy¬ 
drography,  and  it  served  as  a  model  and 
training  base  for  a  growing  United  States 
naval  presence  in  the  future. 


Dana  Shipwrecked 
On  the  Peacock 

Dana  arrived  abruptly  in  Astoria  on 
July  18, 1841.  He  was  shipwrecked  when 
his  vessel,  the  559-ton  Peacock  (the  second 
largest  vessel  of  the  squadron)  ran 
aground  in  the  shoal  passage  off  Cape 
Disappointment.  Captain  William  L. 
Hudson  had  attempted  the  crossing  of 
the  Columbia  River  bar  but  his  118-fbot 
sloop  of  war  struck  the  sand  (that  loca¬ 
tion  thereafter  named  Peacock  Spit).  The 
disciplined  crew  got  the  officers, 
scientists  and  themselves  safely  to  shore. 
Later,  Dana  wrote  a  report  to  Wilkes  on 
the  loss  of  the  ship: 

"In  reply  to  your  order  of  July  30th,  I 
make  the  following  report  under  my 
personal  observations. 

"I  stood  by  Captain  Hudson  when, 
after  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  find  a 
clear  passage  through  the  breakers,  he 
again  put  the  ship's  head  about  and 
steered  for  the  river.  The  officers  at  the 
masthead  reported  an  open  passage,  a 
little  to  the  northward  of  our  previous 
position.  There  were  no  breakers  to 
deter  us  from  proceeding.  As  this  was 
the  only  place  we  had  seen  thus  clear,  I 
felt  assured  that  this  was  the  passage 
across  the  bar,  and  was  gratified  when 
Captain  Hudson  gave  the  orders  to  head 
in,  confidently  expecting  that  in  another 
hour  we  should  be  at  our  anchorage. 

"The  first  intimation  we  had  of  shal¬ 
low  water  was  the  striking  of  the  ship. 
Till  then  the  sea  had  not  broken  on  this 
part  of  the  bar.  Soon  after  we  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  heavy  breakers  and  the  ship, 
which  refused  to  obey  her  helm,  con¬ 
tinued  forging  farther  on  the  bar,  striking 
with  great  violence.  The  afternoon  of 
Sunday  and  the  following  night  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  ship  was  hourly  ex¬ 
pected,  and  before  morning  the  working 
of  the  pumps  was  insufficient  to  keep  the 
water  from  gaining  in  her  hold. 
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James  Dwight  Dana's  entry  to  the  Astoria  area  was  nearly  tragic.  He  and  two  other 
members  of  the  Wilkes'  scientific  corps  (Peale  and  Hale)  were  among  the  crew  and 
passengers  on  the  Peacock  shipwrecked  on  July  18, 1841.  Under  command  of  Lt 
William  L.  Hudson,  that  ship  sailed  from  Hawaii  in  the  spring  of  1841  bound  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  She  cruised  in  the  company  of  the  Plying  Pish,  Just 
after  noon,  Hudson  attempted  the  shoal  passage  off  Cape  Disappointment,  but  it 
struck.  It  could  not  be  freed  despite  a  disciplined  crew.  It  was  beaten  by  the 
breakers.  The  skilled,  cool  efforts  of  Hudson  and  Lt.  Emmons  resulted  in  the  entire 
crew  getting  safely  ashore.  But  a  number  of  specimen  collections  and  field  notes 
were  lost.  The  Peacock  was  totally  wrecked.  Other  Wilkes'  ships,  e.g.,  the  Porpoise, 
returned  in  August  and  this  time  safely  crossed  the  bar.  Wilkes  could  not  entirely 
forgive  Hudson  and  held  the  wreck  against  him.  Dana  remained  in  the  Astoria  area 
well  into  August  1841,  gathering  scientific  data  and  making  surveys,  and  during 
which  time  he  ascended  Saddle  Mountain. 


"On  Monday  morning,  preparations 
were  made  for  landing  the  crew  on  the 
adjoining  shore.  Bakers  Bay,  about  two 
miles  distant.  The  violence  of  the 
breakers  had  somewhat  abated  at  low 
tide,  and  when  the  tide  changed,  the 
boats  were  rapidly  dispatched.  A  canoe 
arrived  alongside  just  before  starting  the 
boats  and  afforded  us  a  pilot  to  the  shore. 
The  scientific  corps  and  the  public  docu¬ 
ments  were  sent  in  the  first  three  boats 
and  the  canoe;  and  the  boats,  returning, 
continued  to  take  off  the  crew  till  the 
height  of  the  tide  again  made  heavy 
breakers  upon  the  bar  and  rendered  it 
unsafe.  One  boat  was  capsized,  and  the 
crew,  who  narrowly  escaped  drowning, 
were  picked  up  by  another  boat  near  at 
hand. 


"In  the  afternoon,  at  ebb-tide,  the 
boats  again  left  for  the  ship,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  hours  they  returned  with 
all  that  remained  on  the  wreck.  As  the 
captain  landed  from  the  last  boat,  he  was 
received  with  hearty  cheers.  We  were  all 
ashore,  and  we  felt  convinced  that,  under 
the  Divine  blessing,  we  were  indebted  to 
the  coolness  and  judgment  of  Captain 
Hudson  for  our  safety.  Our  clothes  were 
left  aboard,  by  order,  to  be  brought 
ashore  in  case  it  was  possible  after  the 
crew  were  safe.  The  next  morning  the 
ship  was  under  water.  — James  Dwight 
Dana."u 

With  the  wreck  of  the  Peacock,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  scientific  collections  and  some  of 
Dana's  field  notes  and  specimens  were 
lost.  The  officers  and  scientists  were 
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given  temporary  quarters  at  Fort  George, 
but  the  crew  had  to  build  its  own  lean-to. 
(Besides  Dana,  the  other  scientists  res¬ 
cued  from  the  Peacock  were  Titian  R. 
Peale,  naturalist,  and  Horatio  Hale, 
philologist.)12  Food  and  clothing  were 
provided  to  the  survivors  by  Solomon  H. 
Smith  from  Clatsop  Plains.  (Smith  had 
come  to  Oregon  in  1832  with  Nathaniel 
Wyeth,  as  a  member  of  the  first  American 
settlers.  He  practiced  medicine, 
operated  a  dairy  farm,  established  the 
first  Columbia  River  ferry,  opened  a 
general  store,  and  was  elected  state  sen¬ 
ator?13 

Dana's  Background 

Thus  at  age  28,  James  Dwight  Dana 
landed  at  Astoria.  He  was  to  spend  a 
productive  three  to  four  weeks  there.  He 
collected  specimens,  studied  minerals, 
geological  and  geographical  features, 
made  drawings  and  wrote  manuscripts. 

Dana  had  graduated  from  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  in  1833  at  the  age  of  20.  For  a  few 
years  he  taught  midshipmen  aboard 
naval  vessels  at  sea.  He  was  then  ap¬ 
pointed  as  an  assistant  to  a  Yale  professor 
to  work  with  mineral  specimens  in  his 
chemical  laboratory.  From  this  work  he 
wrote  a  scientific  treatise  on  mineralogy 
which  won  praise  in  journals  at  home 
and  abroad. 

In  1837,  at  the  age  of  24,  Dana  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  scientific 
corps  of  the  Wilkes  expedition.  His 
duties  as  mineralogist  and  geologist 
were  to  earn  him  a  salary  of  $2,500  annu- 
ally,  plus  one  ration  for  each  day  of  duty. 
He  was  berthed  on  the  Peacock,  and  his 
"stateroom,"  as  he  described  it,  was  a 
snug  room  six  feet  by  seven  and  one  half, 
where  he  was  required  to  keep  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  own  private  goods,  all  of  the 
public  stores  pertaining  to  his  geology 
department.  Yet  he  apparently  enjoyed 
the  prospects  of  the  voyage.14  He  be¬ 
came  highly  productive  and  successful 
in  his  scientific  tasks. 


Dana  Climbed  Saddle  Mountain 

Now  at  Astoria,  Dana  needed  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  terrain  and  its  geological  fea¬ 
tures  closer.  He  was  impressed  with  the 
nearby  coast  range  and  purposed  to 
penetrate  it. 

The  following  account  is  from  Dana's 
book.  Geology  (Volume  X  of  the  Expedi¬ 
tion's  original  series).  It  gives  us  the  first 
written  account  of  a  climb  of  Saddle 
Mountain,  now  republished  for  the  first 
time  since  1849.  It  also  gives  us  the  first 
known  written  record  of  the  mountain's 
naming  (as  Saddle  Hill). 

Dana's  Narrative 

"The  Coast  Range ...  viewed  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  (has)  one  broken 
summit  to  the  southwest,  calculated  to 
engage  the  attention;  it  is  called  by  the 
Indians,  Swalalahos,  and  has  also  been 
named  Saddle  Hill. 

"In  an  excursion  from  Astoria  to 
Swalalahos  ...  twenty  miles  south  of  the 
Columbia,  the  surface  was  a  succession 
of  high  hills  and  deep  valleys. 

"The  tertiary  rocks  were  first  seen  on 
the  Columbia  in  the  vicinity  of  Astoria... 
They  were  met  with  over  the  country 
south  of  this  part  of  the  Columbia,  on  a 
jaunt  to  Swalalahos;  but  among  the  sand¬ 
stone  hills  of  this  region  were  others  of 
basalt;  and  Swalalahos  itself  is  the  re¬ 
mains  of  an  ancient  volcanic  mountain  or 
crater,  consisting  principally  of  volcanic 
conglomerate. 

"Swalalahos  or  Saddle  Hill.  —  On  the 
jaunt  to  Swalalahos,  we  ascended  for  ten 
miles  Young's  River  (a  stream  entering 
Young7  s  Bay  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Columbia)  and  then  struck  through  the 
forests  to  the  south-southeast,  twenty- 
five  miles. 

"When  at  the  base  of  the  Peak,  we 
were  already  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea.  Blocks  of  conglom¬ 
erate  of  various  sizes  up  to  thirty  cubic 
feet  lay  around  among  the  heavy 
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MOUNT  SWALALAHOS,  OH  SADOI.K  HIM.. 


Original  line  drawing  of  Mount  S  walalahos,  or  Saddle  Hill  (Saddle  Mountain),  from 
near  Astoria,  by  James  Dwight  Dana,  from  page  644  of  his  Volume  X,  Geology  (1849). 


hemlocks  and  spruces  of  the  forest.  We 
ascended  by  a  difficult  path  sloping  be¬ 
tween  forty  and  forty-five  degrees.  Up 
eight  hundred  feet,  the  forests  were  re¬ 
placed  by  a  grassy  surface  wherever  the 
bare  rocks  were  not  projecting;  and  four 
hundred  beyond,  we  stood  under  a  high 
beetling  bluff  which  forms  the  western 
brow  of  Swalalahos.  We  next  followed 
the  foot  of  the  rocky  precipice  around  to 
the  northward,  descending  again  about 
two  hundred  feet,  and  thence  were 
finally  guided  to  the  top  by  a  narrow  gap 
on  the  north-northeast  side. 

"The  summit  ridge  forms  a  narrow 
wall  on  the  east,  north,  and  west  sides 
around  a  large  crater,  which  appeared  to 
be  at  least  five  hundred  feet  deep.  For 
half  the  depth  within,  the  wall  was  nearly 
vertical;  and  then  commenced  a  rapid 
slope  towards  the  bottom.  A  dense  forest 
covers  its  depths,  and  extending  up  the 
southern  and  southwestern  declivities,  is 
continuous  with  the  forests  of  the  range. 
The  breadth  of  the  crater  is  not  less  than 
two  miles. 

"The  walls  of  the  sides  examined, 
from  the  west  to  the  northeast,  consist  of 
a  volcanic  conglomerate  or  breccia, 
which  was  composed  mostly  of  angular 
fragments  of  basalt  and  pitchstone,  some 
of  it  of  an  ochreous  colour,  and  other 
portions,  especially  the  coarser  beds, 
dark  like  the  basalt.  The  fragments  of 
basalt  seldom  exceeded  ten  inches  in 


diameter;  they  were  compact  or  spar¬ 
ingly  cellular,  but  not  scoriaceous.  The 
pitchstone  was  in  pieces  one  or  two 
inches  through,  and  had  nearly  the  lustre 
and  colour  of  asphaltum. 

"On  the  sides  explored,  no  lava 
streams  or  beds  of  basalt  were  seen,  as 
the  material  was  the  conglomerate  just 
described.  There  were  some  intersecting 
dikes;  and  the  gap  by  which  we  ascended 
was  the  course  of  one  of  them. 

"At  the  summit,  the  basalt  of  the  dike 
projected  in  a  wall  twenty  feet  high  and 
twelve  wide,  and  the  same  wall  may  be 
traced  into  the  crater  following  a  north- 
northeast  course.  The  basalt  was  a  com¬ 
pact  brownish-black  rock,  wholly 
uncrystalline  and  imperfectly  columnar 
in  structure.  It  resembles  the  basalt  of 
Astoria  and  other  parts  of  the  Columbia. 

"It  is  remarkable  that  the  volcanic 
material  of  Swalalahos  should  be  con¬ 
fined  within  three  miles  of  the  mountain 
on  the  northwest  side. 

"We  know  nothing  with  reference  to 
other  volcanic  peaks  in  the  Coast  Range. 
From  the  descriptions  received,  it  is 
probable  that  Mount  Olympus  is  of  the 
same  character;  but  this  should  be 
received  as  a  mere  conjecture  on 
imperfect  evidence."15 

This  ends  Dana's  narrative  from 
Chapter  XVII  of  his  1849  book  on  Geology. 
This  is  the  first  known  record  of  a  climb 
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of  Saddle  Mountain,  and  so  several 
points  warrant  further  consideration. 

Climbing  "Path” 

An  existing  "path:"  Early  in  his 
account,  Dana  wrote  "we  ascended  by  a 
difficult  path...  Up  eight  hundred  feet, 
the  forests  were  replaced  by  a  grassy 
surface..."  Dana's  use  of  "path"  in  his  first 
sentence  is  most  interesting.  It  began  in 
a  forest,  and  it  may  have  been  an  animal 
path;  or  it  may  have  been  just  a  natural 
opening  in  the  forest;  or  it  may  have  been 
used  by  the  native  Americans  (see 
discussion  on  this  point  below). 

Who  Accompanied  Dana? 

Who  climbed  with  Dana?  As  can  be 
read  from  the  above  verbatim  account, 
Dana  does  not  list  any  of  his  party  mem¬ 
bers.  Nor  has  any  other  reference  to  his 
climb  or  his  colleagues  on  it  been  found 
in  any  other  source,  e.g.,  in  Dana's  bio¬ 
graphy  by  Daniel  C.  Gilman.16  Thus  we 
cannot  at  this  time  identify  who  hiked 
with  Dana.  Each  of  the  many  survey 
parties,  large  and  small,  of  the  Wilkes 
expedition  was  organized  differently. 
But  we  can  piece  together  a  possible  com¬ 
plement  of  the  Saddle  Mountain  team. 

Dana  had  sailed  on  the  Peacock  with 
two  other  "scientifics"  from  the  corps: 
Titian  R.  Peale  and  Horatio  Hale.17  And 
we  know  from  Wilkes'  own  Narrative 
that  Hale,  Peale,  and  William  Rich  were 
in  Astoria  at  the  time  Dana  was  there 
(July  18  to  approximately  August  12, 
1841).18  Peale  and  Rich  left  early  for  Fort 
Vancouver,  while  Dana  and  Hale 
remained  until  about  August  12.  This 
brings  Hale  up  as  a  contender. 

Dana  and  Hale  had  previously  gone 
on  hikes  together  (Gilman,  page  66).  We 
assume  Dana  could  not  have  gone  alone. 
At  the  minimum,  he  would  have  had  a 
native  American  guide,  or  one  of  the 
Canadian  fur  traders  at  Fort  George. 
Wilkes  made  only  one  reference  to  climb¬ 
ing  activities  in  the  Astoria  area  (but  he 
made  no  mention  of  Saddle  Mountain). 


In  Volume  V  of  his  Narrative  he  wrote: 
"Several  of  the  officers  visited  the  moun¬ 
tain  ranges,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
ascending  the  highest  peaks."  By 
"officers"  Wilkes  certainly  could  not  have 
meant  members  of  the  scientific  corps 
whom  he  wrote  of  as  "Mr."  and  who  were 
wholly  civilians.  The  travel  routes  of  the 
officers  are  difficult  to  trace.  Several  of 
the  officers  were  on  overland  survey 
parties  in  the  summer  of  1841,  e.g.,  Lt. 
Johnson  across  the  Cascades  eastward, 
and  Passed  Midshipman  Eld  to  Grays 
Harbor. 

The  best  assumption  as  to  the  Saddle 
Mountain  party  of  late  July  or  early 
August,  1841,  is  that  it  consisted  of  Dana, 
as  organizer,  plus  possibly  one  or  several 
"scientifics"  or  officers,  and  at  least  one 
native  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  rough 
country  on  the  upper  Youngs  River.  Per¬ 
haps  more  written  documentation  of  this 
event  will  come  to  light  at  a  future  date. 

Significance  of  Dana's  Climb 

The  year  1841  is  a  very  early  date  in 
the  history  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  a 
recorded  mountain  climb.  Dana's  climb 
is  likely  the  first  recorded  mountain  climb 
by  an  Easterner  or  European  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  The  west  coast  at  that 
time  was  very  thinly  settled  by  United 
States  citizens  from  the  East.  Wilkes 
counted  only  150  of  them  in  the  entire 
Western  slope  from  Vancouver  Island 
south  to  California  and  east  to  the 
Rockies.19  The  first  large  wagon  train  to 
Oregon  (18  wagons,  more  than  100  per¬ 
sons)  rolled  west  in  1842  under  Dr.  Elijah 
White.  (That  year  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  family-dominated  covered  wagon 
migration.)  Mount  Hood  was  first 
climbed  in  1857.20 

Who  climbed  Saddle  Mountain  first? 
The  best  one  can  do  is  to  attempt  to  locate 
the  most  specific  document  about  a 
possible  first  ascent  that  can  be  found. 
Then  a  condition  is  placed  on  this  "find." 
We  report  it  as  the  first  recorded  climb,  or 
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better,  as  the  first  known  recorded  ascent 
as  of  the  moment  of  writing.  This  is  the 
case  of  Dana's  climb.  It  is  the  first  known 
recorded  ascent.  This  definition  pleads 
for  leniency  because  (1)  someone  may 
later  turn  up  a  document  of  a  still  earlier 
ascent;  or  (2)  there  may  have  been  earlier 
unrecorded  climbs.  The  latter  is  very 
possible  with  respect  to  the  activities  of 
the  native  American  population. 

Native  Americans 
On  Mountain  Tops 

Did  the  natives  climb  mountains? 
The  answer  is  "yes."  But  probably  not  all 
mountains,  and  not  for  the  same  reasons 
that  non-natives  do  (recreation,  exercise, 
change  of  pace  and  scenery,  esteem 
building). 

A  primary  reason  among  natives  for 
climbing  was  religious.21  The  "spirit 
quest"  motivated  the  young  natives  to 
remote  locations.  One  early  (1883)  docu¬ 
ment  can  be  cited: 

"The  unpublished  diary  of  Adolph 
Dekum  indicates  that  the  summit  of 
South  Sister  might  have  been  used  for 
religious  purposes  by  Indians.  Adolph 
Dekum  noted  stacks  of  rock  on  the  sum¬ 
mit,  some  of  them  five  to  six  feet  high.  He 
found  similar  rock  structures  on  Ba¬ 
chelor  Butte,  Maiden  Peak,  and  Bald 
Peter.  The  rock  piles  described  by 
Dekum  may  have  been  left  over  from 
what  anthropologists  call  a  vision  (spirit) 
quest.  'Power  is  sought  from  a  host  of 
spirits  whose  characteristics  are  not 
sharply  defined.  These  are  predomi¬ 
nantly  birds  and  animals,  winds, 
lightning  and  the  like...  There  are  times 
that  are  especially  propitious;  at  puberty, 
in  distress,  or  on  the  loss  of  a  wife,  a 
husband,  or  a  child.  The  mode  of  seeking 
and  the  revelation  are  stereotyped:  one 
fasts  at  night  on  mountain  tops,  running 
about,  piling  up  rocks.  (Spier  1930)'’ 

There  is  no  known  evidence  of  a 
"spirit  quest"  ascent  of  Saddle  Mountain, 
according  to  Stephen  Dow  Beckham, 


Chair,  History  Department,  Lewis  and 
Clark  College.  However,  he  believed  the 
mountain  has  all  of  the  mythic  sym¬ 
bolism  needed  for  a  spirit  quest.  Such 
quest  needed  a  bald  peak,  a  promontory 
or  a  cape,  with  a  panoramic  view  and 
exposed  to  wind  and  weather. 

A  young  person,  such  as  at  puberty, 
journeyed  to  this  bald  point  with  a  vista, 
as  part  of  the  "rite  of  passage."  This  was 
a  quest  for  a  spirit,  for  either  an  animate 
or  inanimate  object  that  would  serve  as  a 
guardian  spirit.  Such  an  object  could  be 
a  bear,  wolf,  coyote,  bobcat,  whale,  or  a 
fir  tree,  a  flintstone  or  lightning.  At  the 
site,  the  native  fasted,  prayed  and  com¬ 
posed  a  "dream  song." 

On  a  bald  point,  the  adolescent  usu¬ 
ally  built  a  small  stone  ring  enclosure  and 
hunkered  down  in  it.  These  rings  of 
stone  were  about  shoulder  high  so  that 
the  natives  could  see  over  and  out  of 
them.  Dr.  Beckham  has  seen  such  stone 
rings.  He  also  read  one  geological  report 
of  a  mountain  in  southern  Oregon  that 
had  16  sets  of  stone  rings  found  near  the 
summit.  He  has  documented  a  number 
of  religious  use  sites  in  the  Siuslaw 
National  Forest,  and  these  usually  in¬ 
cluded  finding  mounds  of  rock  or  piles 
of  dirt,  as  the  spirit  quests  also  took  place 
at  remote  spots  in  the  forests.23 

Native  "Thunderbird"  Tradition 

The  native  tradition  of  'Thunderbird" 
on  Saddle  Mountain  apparently  pro¬ 
hibited  girls  who  had  just  reached  matu¬ 
rity  from  approaching  the  mountain.  (It 
did  not  exclude  men  or  boys  from  the 
area.)  Franz  Boas  recorded  the  Kathlamet 
Texts  in  1901  from  Charles  Cultee,  a  na¬ 
tive  who  had  lived  near  Cathlamet,  but 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Columbia 
River  24  (Saddle  Mountain  was  in  the 
Cathlamet  tribal  area  of  the  Chinookan 
group  of  tribes.)  Boas  wrote  a  summary 
of  the  tradition: 

"The  Girl  Who  Was  Carried  Away 
by  the  Thunderbird —The  Indians  used 
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to  hunt  elk  on  Saddle  mountain  near 
Astoria.  They  frightened  them  and 
drove  them  down  a  certain  trail  which 
ended  in  a  precipice.  A  girl  disobeys  this 
law  and  is  carried  away  by  the  Thunder- 
bird.  The  people  search  for  her  and  see 
many  birds  flying  around  the  rocks.  The 
girl  has  become  a  supernatural  being." 

Dr.  Beckham  stated  that  the  existence 
of  stone  rings  is  not  the  only  indicator  of 
the  "rite  of  passage"  practice.  The  spirit 
quest  was  common  with  all  natives  along 
the  northwest  coast,  in  forests  and  on 
coastal  capes.  Stone  rings  have  been 
found  on  southern  Oregon  coast  peaks, 
but  not  on  the  northern  coast  hills.  Still, 
he  believed  that  Saddle  Mountain  may 
have  been  a  challenge  to  some  teen-age 
boys  to  climb  and  to  lead  their  spirit 
quest  at  its  summit.  But  he  knows  of  no 
evidence  of  this. 

This  writer  asked  Dr.  Beckham  if  he 
believed  that  natives  would  have  guided 
James  Dwight  Dana  to  the  top  of  Saddle 
Mountain  in  1841.  His  reply  was  posi¬ 
tive.  He  said  that  by  the  year  1841  the 
advances  from  the  East  would  have 
brought  about  much  acculturation  and 
mixing  of  the  races  in  northwest  Oregon 
so  that  the  natives  would  have  been 
happy  to  have  led  Dana  to  the  summit.25 
It  is  also  noted  that  for  most  of  the  sur¬ 
veys  carried  out  by  parties  of  the  Wilkes 
expedition,  native  guides  were  hired  and 
successfully  employed. 

Oregonians  appear  to  agree  that 
Saddle  Mountain  has  a  special  quality. 
Samuel  H.  Boardman,  Oregon's  first 
State  Parks  Superintendent  and  who  was 
responsible  for  including  the  mountain 
in  the  state  park  system,  thought  that 
there  was  "something  out  of  the  ordinary 
about  Saddle  Mountain,  something  mys¬ 
tically  alluring  ...  something  of  some 
other  time."26 

Angora  Hiking  Club 

Climbing  and  hiking  groups  have  ac¬ 
corded  the  mountain  a  special  place  in 
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their  activities.  Astoria's  Angora  Hiking 
Club  was  organized  on  top  of  Saddle 
Mountain  on  July  4,  1920.  A  group  of 
hikers  on  the  peak  that  day  had  such  a 
great  time  and  fine  view  that  they  de¬ 
cided  to  form  a  club  and  repeat  the  trek. 
On  their  way  down  the  trail  they  chose 
the  name  Angora  Club  because,  they  felt, 
it  took  mountain  goats  to  make  the  climb. 
Since  that  time,  they  have  helped 
develop  the  trail  and  the  paths  to  other 
peaks,  promoted  property  acquisition 
and  otherwise  worked  to  preserve  and 
improve  sites  of  natural  beauty  and  his¬ 
torical  interest.27 

Saddle  Mountain  Club 

Prior  to  the  Angoras,  another  group, 
the  Saddle  Mountain  Club,  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  September,  1914.  Though  ap¬ 
parently  a  short-lived  club,  it  had  similar 
objectives:  to  have  the  peak  set  aside  by 
the  government  as  a  national  park;  to 
improve  the  road  and  trail  with  direction 
signs;  and  to  lead  an  annual  climb  to  its 
summit.28  The  Federal  government  was 
already  acting  to  preserve  some  of  the 
land,  and  on  August  11,  1916  it 
designated  1,402  acres  which  were  later 
gifted  to  the  State  Land  Board  and  then 
the  State  Highway  Commission  (Parks 
Division).29 

Earlier  Ascents 

Newspaper  accounts  of  ascents  of 
Saddle  Mountain  go  back  as  far  as  1873. 
One  report  in  the  Tri-Weekly  Astorian  of 
that  year  described  a  four-day  expedi¬ 
tion  made  via  the  Klaskanine  River.  A 
party  of  six  ladies  and  seven  gentlemen 
set  out  on  horses  up  Youngs  River.  They 
had  brought  musical  instruments  and 
each  night  at  their  camp  they  danced 
around  the  large  campfires.  The  report 
also  stated  that  their  sleep  was  disturbed 
by  wolves.  The  summit  was  reached  on 
the  third  day,  and  they  found  a  wind 
vane  erected  on  top  and  new  plants 
placed  into  the  thin  soil.  They  found  that 
the  relatively  flat,  oblong  top  made  a 


Saddle  Mountain  State  Park  is  lo¬ 
cated  from  Sunset  Highway  (U.S.  26) 
approximately  one  mile  east  of  Ne- 
canicum  Junction.  At  this  point  one 
enters  the  Saddle  Mountain  Road 
and  drives  seven  miles  north  to  the 
parking  lot  and  trailhead.  Beginning 
at  this  altitute,  1600',  a  3 Yi  mile  trail 
climbs  to  the  top  of  the  northern  peak 
(3283')  where  one  is  greeted  by  a  pan¬ 
oramic  view  from  the  Columbia 
River  to  Nehalem  Bay  on  the  south, 
and  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  eastward 
to  the  Cascade  Mountains. 

smooth  dancing  platform,  and  this  they 
used  joyfully,  accompanied  by  their  in¬ 
struments. 

1915  Mazamas  Climb 

The  first  recorded  climb  of  Saddle 

Mountain  by  the  Mazamas,  the  Portland 

based  mountaineering  group,  was  on 

June  19-20,  1915.  Fifty-four  Mazamas 

were  on  the  mountain  then  on  their  over- 

31 

night  excursion  from  Portland. 

Popular  Park  Climb 

Since  those  early  years,  hiking  to  the 
top  of  this  impressive  Coast  Range  peak 
has  become  even  more  popular  but  the 
heavy  traffic  has  been  ably  managed  by 
the  Oregon  State  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department. 


Colonel  Eberhard  W.  Giesecke,  USAFR,  of  Olym¬ 
pia,  Washington  received  his  first  master's  degree 
from  Auburn  University  and  taught  history  and 
political  science  at  a  southern  college  for  several 
years.  Eb  recently  shared  his  over  30  years  of 
research  and  exploration  with  us  in  his  outstand¬ 
ing  article,  "Search  for  the  Tonquin, "  in  Cum  tux 
(Summer,  Fall  and  Winter  1990  issues). 
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The  Wootton  family  was  long  associated  with  the  salmon  canneries  and  Astoria. 


The  Woottons  of  Astoria 

By  William  B.  Wootton,  Jr. 


WITH  THE  death  of  William 
Barker  Wootton,  Sr.  at  the  age 
of  97  and  three-quarters  years  on 
January  22,  1991,  almost  a  hundred 
years  of  association  of  the  Wootton  fami¬ 
ly  with  Astoria  came  to  an  end.  The 
surviving  members  of  the  family  all  live 
elsewhere  and  all  that  remains  of  this 
association  are  old  friends  and 
classmates  still  living  in  Astoria  and  two 
markers  in  the  Ocean  View  Cemetery. 
William  Barker 

The  association  actually  started  with 
one  William  Barker.  He  was  a  cadet  on 
an  English  sailing  ship  that  called  in 
Astoria  in  the  early  1880s  and  he  was  so 
impressed  with  the  country  that  he  de¬ 
cided  to  make  it  his  home.  His  official 
biography  states  that  he  emigrated  to 
Astoria  from  England.  Family  rumor 
has  it  that  he  jumped  ship  while  in  port. 
At  any  rate,  he  became  involved  in  the 
then  booming  salmon  packing  industry 
and  eventually  teamed  up  with  another 
Englishman  named  George  H.  George 
to  form  the  George  and  Barker  salmon 
packing  company,  with  plants  at  Eagle 
Cliff,  Washington  and  North  Shore, 
Washington  (almost  directly  across  the 
river  from  Tongue  Point)  and  the  George 
and  Barker  cannery  in  Uppertown  (now 
within  the  east  end  mooring  basin).  He 
was  doing  well,  and  brought  his  younger 
brother,  Fred,  over  from  England.  Fred 
went  on  to  work  for  the  Hanthorne  Pack¬ 
ing  Co.  At  one  time  before  the  turn  of  the 
century  Mr.  Hanthorne  told  Fred  Barker, 
"Get  out  of  this  business,  young  man. 
The  river  is  all  washed  up."  Both  of  these 
packing  companies  joined  with  five 
others  to  form  the  Columbia  River 
Packers  Association  in  1899. 


Tom  Wootton 

Meanwhile,  back  in  England,  Tom 
Wootton,  a  young  bricklayer  and 
builder,  desiring  to  better  himself,  emi¬ 
grated  to  New  York  where  he  worked  as 
a  bricklayer  on  the  Croton  Aqueduct, 
which  supplied  water  to  New  York  City. 
He  had  a  good  job  and  was  making  good 
wages,  so  he  returned  to  England  and 
married  Hannah  Barker,  younger  sister 
of  William  and  Fred  Barker,  and  brought 
her  to  this  country.  Always  a  confirmed 
recorder  of  events,  he  kept  a  log  of  the 
passage,  noting  the  daily  run  and  the 
daily  position  of  the  vessel.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  although  he  noted  the  day  of 
the  month  and  the  date  he  did  not  indi¬ 
cate  the  year.  But  by  extrapolating  birth¬ 
days  of  his  children,  the  family  believes 
this  journey  took  place  in  1886. 

Tom  resumed  his  occupation  as  a 
bricklayer  in  New  York  until  one  day  he 
picked  up  an  illustrated  paper  describing 
the  big  Seattle  fire.  Thinking  that  if  a  city 
had  been  destroyed  there  must  be  work 
for  good  bricklayers  and  builders,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  cross  the  continent  to  Seattle.  He 
wrote  to  his  brother-in-law,  William 
Barker,  asking  his  opinion.  Barker  was 
not  very  enthusiastic  about  this  move.  In 
his  reply  he  said  "...Those  people  up  there 
are  noted  for  doing  things  on  the  cheap." 
Tom  decided  to  go  anyway.  On  arrival 
in  Seattle  he  teamed  up  with  a  fellow 
countryman  to  start  a  contracting  busi¬ 
ness.  One  of  their  first  contracts  was  for 
a  home  for  unwed  mothers  in  British 
Columbia.  They  proceeded  with  the  job, 
but  the  society  sponsoring  the  project  ran 
out  of  funds,  and  the  two  young  English¬ 
men  were  left  holding  the  bag.  By  this 
time  Tom  and  Hannah  had  three 
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Tom  and  Hannah  Wootton  (circa  1900) 


children:  Betsy  Westerdale  bom  in  1890, 
William  Barker  tom  in  1893,  and  Emma 
Beatrice  bom  in  1895.  To  add  to  his  diffi¬ 
culties,  Seattle  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
prolonged  bricklayer's  strike.  During 
one  year  he  only  saw  $15  in  cash.  He 
supported  his  family  by  bartering  labor, 
by  snagging  salmon  from  the  stream 
leading  from  the  Sound  to  Lake  Union, 
and  through  credit  from  a  local  grocery. 
In  afteryears  he  paid  his  debt  to  this  kind- 
hearted  grocer  who  told  him  that  of  all 
the  people  to  whom  he  had  extended 
credit,  Tom  Wootton  was  the  only  one  to 
pay  in  full. 

In  desperation,  Tom  wrote  to  his 
brother-in-law,  William  Barker  in 
Astoria,  seeking  any  kind  of  a  job  that 
would  permit  him  to  support  his  family. 
William  Barker's  reply  was  not  very 
warm,  but  he  did  give  Tom  a  job  as 
watchman  at  the  North  Shore  cannery. 
The  location  is  commonly  known  as 
Hungry  Harbor.  The  fourth  child, 
Dorothy  Ellen,  was  tom  in  1898  in 
Hungry  Harbor. 


1899  was  the  year  the  Columbia  River 
Packers  Association  was  formed  by  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Elmore,  Kinney, 
Hanthorne,  George  and  Barker,  Cook, 
Scandinavian,  and  Occident  packing 
companies.  Andrew  B.  Hammond,  of 
lumber  company  fame,  was  President 
and  William  Barker  was  named  General 
Superintendent.  Barker  offered  Tom 
Wootton  the  job  of  foreman  of  the 
Marshall  J.  Kinney  cannery  at  the  foot  of 
Sixth  Street  in  Astoria,  and  the  family 
moved  to  Astoria  into  a  rental  house  on 
Fourth  Street.  The  CRPA  got  full  value 
from  Tom  Wootton.  Since  he  was  a 
skilled  bricklayer  he  spent  the  off  season 
re-bricking  toilers  in  the  many  plants  up 
and  down  the  river. 

In  1907,  Tom  was  made  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  CRPA  cannery  on  the  Nush- 
agak  River  in  Alaska.  An  interesting 
letter  to  Tom  from  William  Barker,  who 
by  this  time  had  left  the  CRPA  to  become 
President  of  the  British  Columbia 
Packers,  more  or  less  doubted  Tom's 
ability  to  handle  this  job,  and  offered  the 
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Emma  Wootton  and  Mrs.  Tom  Wootton 
(circa  1907) 


comment  that  the  most  important  thing 
to  ensure  success  in  operating  a  cannery 
was  to  get  good  fishermen.  All  else  was 
secondary.  Tom  apparently  was  able  to 
get  good  fishermen,  as  he  was  very 
successful  in  his  new  job.  With  things 
looking  up  he  built  a  house  on  Eighth 
Street  (the  birthplace  of  the  writer). 

The  children  grew  up  in  early  twen¬ 
tieth  century  Astoria  —  a  much  simpler 
time.  All  attended  Astoria  High  School, 
where  Bill  permanently  lost  hearing  in 
his  left  ear  while  playing  football  without 
a  helmet. 

Emma  Wootton  Hall 

Emma  was  active  in  high  school  liter¬ 
ary  circles,  and  had  the  lead  part  of  an 
Indian  maiden  (Wallulah)  in  the  play, 
"The  Bridge  of  the  Gods,"  presented  in  an 
amphitheatre  in  Shively  Park  as  part  of 
the  celebration  of  Astoria's  centennial  in 
1911.  The  professional  hired  by  the 
centennial  officials  to  produce  this  play 
was  so  taken  by  Emma's  beauty  and  abil¬ 
ity  that  she  made  every  effort  to  persuade 
Hannah  Wootton  to  allow  her  to  take 
Emma  to  New  York  and  put  her  on  the 
New  York  stage,  which  proposition 
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Betsy  Wootton 

Betsy,  after  graduation  from  Astoria 
High  School,  also  attended  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon.  Upon  graduation  she 
taught  for  a  short  time  in  McMinnville, 
Oregon  and  then  became  a  mathematics 
teacher  in  Astoria  High  School.  Genera¬ 
tions  of  Astoria  High  athletes  look  fondly 
at  her  memory.  Athletics  were  her  all- 
consuming  passion  and  the  school  foot¬ 
ball  and  basketball  teams  were  her 
children.  She  would  spare  no  effort  in 
extra  coaching  and  encouragement  to 
help  an  Astoria  High  athlete.  She  at¬ 
tended  all  games  that  she  possibly  could 
and  kept  score  books  in  a  very  pro¬ 
fessional  way.  To  her,  a  good  athlete 
could  do  no  wrong.  When  one  wild 
young  basketball  player  took  up  a  hobby 
of  wrecking  Chinese  restaurants,  she 
only  noted  that  he  had  nice  eyes,  and  was 
such  a  sweet  boy.  Betsy  never  married, 
and  continued  to  teach  until  shortly 
before  her  death  in  1947. 


Hannah  firmly  rejected.  Emma  attended 
the  University  of  Oregon  where  she 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1918.  She  con¬ 
tinued  in  her  literary  pursuits  to  become 
the  alitor  of  the  Oregana,  the  college 
yearbook,  in  her  senior  year.  On  gradua¬ 
tion  she  married  a  fellow  University  of 
Oregon  student  and  an  acclaimed  foot¬ 
ball  player  at  the  University,  Elmer  Hall. 
Elmer  joined  the  Marine  Corps  during 
World  War  I  and  remained  in  the 
Marines  until  his  retirement  in  1948  as  a 
Brigadier  General.  Emma  and  Elmer 
had  one  child,  Nancy  Louise,  married  to 
Captain  Edward  Pawka.  They  live  in  La 
Jolla,  California  and  Emma  lives  in  a 
nearby  retirement  home.  Thus  Emma 
was  the  first  member  of  the  family  to  cut 
ties,  except  for  visits,  with  Astoria. 

(Below)  Emma  Wootton  as  the  Indian 
maiden,  Wallulah,  in  "The  Bridge  of 
the  Gods"  play,  which  took  place  in 
Shively  Park  during  the  Astoria 
Centennial  celebration  of  1911. 

(Right)  Betsy  Wootton,  circa  1913. 


Emma  and  Dorothy  Wootton 
(circa  1915) 


Dorothy  Wootton 

Dorothy  followed  her  two  older  sis¬ 
ters  to  the  University  of  Oregon,  and  on 
graduation  also  became  a  teacher,  for  a 
short  time  in  Femhill,  then  in  the  old 
Central  School  (later  Lewis  and  Clark 
Junior  High)  and  then  moved  to  Long¬ 
view  where  she  taught  in  Longview 
High  School  for  many  years.  She  moved 
to  Astoria  to  take  care  of  her  father,  Tom, 
several  years  after  Betsy's  death. 
Dorothy,  or  "Dodo"  as  she  was  more 
generally  known,  had  an  encyclopedic 
knowledge  of  the  greeting  card  stocks  of 
every  store  in  Astoria  that  carried  those 
items.  A  tour  of  the  stores  along  Com¬ 
mercial  Street  with  one  or  more  friends 
to  see  what  was  new  in  their  inventories 
was  a  daily  routine  with  her  until  her 
death  in  early  1981. 

William  B.  Wootton  Sr. 

Tom  and  Hannah's  only  son,  William, 
on  graduation  from  High  School  went  to 
work  for  his  father  in  the  Nushagak 
cannery,  attending  Oregon  Agricultural 


College  (now  Oregon  State  University) 
during  the  fall  semesters.  He  could  not 
go  for  the  full  year,  as  the  crew  of  the 
Nushagak  cannery  had  to  leave  on  the 
sailing  vessel  Sf.  Nicholas  in  early  spring 
to  be  ready  for  the  red  salmon  run  in 
Bristol  Bay.  Thus  he  attended  college  for 
six  fall  semesters,  but  never  graduated. 
Bill,  as  he  was  known,  worked  up  to  be 
foreman  of  the  Nushagak  cannery.  In 
1917  he  married  Katherine  Montgomery, 
a  young  Texan  who  had  come  to  Clatsop 
County  to  teach  school.  Their  first  child, 
William  B.  Jr.  was  bom  in  1918,  followed 
by  Tom  Montgomery  in  1921,  and  Betsy 
Jane  in  1924.  He  continued  to  work  for 
the  CRPA,  except  for  one  short  hiatus, 
until  he  retired  in  1958  as  Senior  Vice 
President  of  the  renamed  Bumble  Bee 
Seafoods.  He  and  Katherine  lived  in 
Astoria  until  1979,  when  failing  health 
persuaded  them  to  move  to  the 
Willamette  View  Retirement  Home  in 
Milwaukie.  This  move,  followed  by 
Dorothy's  death  in  1981  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  sale  of  Tom  Wootton's  home  at 
16th  and  Jerome  was  the  end  of  any  but 
emotional  connection  of  the  family  with 
Astoria. 

Tom  Wootton's  Retirement 

Tom  Wootton  continued  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Nushagak  cannery.  In 
1920  he  built  a  home  at  16th  and  Jerome, 
of  which  he  was  very  proud.  Hannah 
died  in  1935,  and  Betsy,  who  was  teach¬ 
ing  in  Astoria  High  across  the  street,  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  with  Tom  until  her  death. 
The  CRPA  attempted  to  retire  T om  in  the 
forties,  but  he  refused  to  accept  retire¬ 
ment  although  his  duties  had  been  taken 
over  by  his  son.  Bill.  To  keep  him  busy, 
he  was  given  the  job  of  keeping  time  for 
the  CRPA  machine  shop  and  shipyard. 
This  went  on  until  he  was  in  his  late 
eighties. 

Sometime  in  1954  Ada  Roman,  who 
was  the  actual  bookkeeper  at  the  yard, 
came  to  Bill  Wootton  and  complained 
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(Above)  CRPA  Nushagak  Cannery  crew,  1910.  Bill  Wootton  Sr.  2nd  from  right  in 
front  row.  (Below)  CRPA  Nushagak  Cannery,  1910.  Bill  lived  in  building  at  right 


that  Tom  (although  she  thought  highly 
of  him)  was  interfering  with  her  work 
and  recommended  that  he  not  come  to 
the  shipyard  office  any  more.  Bill 
couldn't  face  his  father  with  this  ulti¬ 
matum,  so  passed  the  job  to  Tom  Sandoz, 
the  President  of  the  CRPA.  Tom  Sandoz 
wrote  a  nice  letter  of  appreciation  thank¬ 
ing  him  for  his  years  of  service  and  say¬ 
ing  his  pay  would  continue  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  but  that  he  should  stay  home  and 
enjoy  his  well-earned  rest  and  retire¬ 
ment.  Bill  had  made  plans  to  be  at  Tom's 
home  when  the  letter  arrived.  When  he 
finished  reading  it  he  said,  "Look  at  that! 
Just  look  at  that!  I've  been  fired!  When  I 
went  to  work  for  Will  Barker  in  1899  he 
promised  me  a  steady  job."  Tom  lived  on 
until  the  spring  of  1956,  when  he  passed 
away  just  short  of  his  ninety-first  birth¬ 
day. 

Bill  Wootton's  First  Jobs 
Bill  Wootton  was  fond  of  saying  that 
as  a  young  boy  he  had  a  job  and  always 
had  money  in  his  pocket.  As  a  very 
young  boy  he  was  paid  by  the  Chinese 
contractor.  Ah  Dog,  who  furnished  all 
the  labor  under  contract  to  the  Kinney 
cannery,  to  place  chips  on  the  tops  of 
salmon  cans.  In  those  days,  salmon  cans 
were  made  by  hand  by  Chinese  laborers. 
The  sides  were  soldered  by  a  soldering 
machine,  and  a  formed  bottom  was 
soldered  on  the  cylindrical  body.  After 
the  can  was  filled  with  salmon  a  metal 
chip  was  placed  on  top  of  the  salmon  in 
the  can.  The  formed  lid  was  then 
soldered  to  the  can.  Then  came  the  "first 
cook."  The  cans  were  heated  in  boiling 
water,  and  when  removed,  a  Chinese 
laborer  struck  the  top  (which  by  this  time 
bulged  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
in  the  can)  with  a  sharp  pointed  mallet. 
The  steam  escaped,  and  the  hole  was 
soldered  by  another  laborer.  This  pro¬ 
duced  a  vacuum  in  the  can,  which  was 
then  subjected  to  the  "second  cook" 
which  killed  any  organisms  that  might 
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lead  to  problems.  The  purpose  of  the 
chip,  which  Bill  placed  on  the  salmon  in 
the  can,  was  to  ensure  that  this  hole  was 
not  plugged  by  salmon  flesh  so  the  steam 
could  escape.  This  process,  of  course, 
was  outmoded  by  the  introduction  of  the 
so-called  sanitary  can,  in  use  today.  Tom 
Wootton's  journals  list  the  number  of 
pounds  of  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  muriatic 
acid  required  to  manufacture  and  seal 
the  cans  required  for  an  Alaska  pack.  All 
cans  were  made  by  hand  and  in  effect 
sealed  by  hand,  except  for  such  labor- 
saving  devices  as  the  soldering  machine. 

Another  job  young  Bill  had  was 
delivering  groceries  for  Ross  and  Hig¬ 
gins,  a  large  grocer  in  early  Astoria.  Bill 
rode  on  the  back  of  a  horse-drawn 
delivery  cart,  shagging  groceries  to  cus¬ 
tomers  throughout  town.  For  this  he  was 
paid  75  cents  a  day,  and  a  large  bag  of 
rather  doubtful  fruit  and  vegetables 
which  his  mother  gratefully  accepted. 

Start  of  Lifetime  Career 

All  this  changed  when  he  finished 
high  school  and  started  going  North  with 
his  father.  He  had  now  embarked  on  the 
career  that  would  occupy  the  rest  of  his 
life.  In  1910  the  cannery  crew,  Chinese 
almost  to  a  man,  and  the  fishermen,  al¬ 
most  100%  Scandinavian,  were  taken 
North  to  Bristol  Bay  on  the  sailing  vessel 
St.  Nicholas,  a  wooden  full-rigged  ship 
built  in  Bath,  Maine  in  1869,  along  with 
all  food,  equipment  and  material  needed 
for  the  season.  There  were  no  parcel 
deliveries,  little  mail  (perhaps  a  mailboat 
once  a  month  or  thereabouts)  and  no  way 
to  get  what  one  had  forgotten  from  the 
friendly  corner  store.  The  planning, 
scheduling,  and  implementation  re¬ 
quired  for  such  a  program  is  daunting 
and  that  the  operators  of  the  Alaska  can¬ 
neries,  with  no  particular  training,  could 
accomplish  this  with  generally  good 
success  is  certainly  a  credit  to  their  good 
sense  and  organizing  abilities. 

When  the  pack  was  completed. 


usually  in  early  August,  it  was  loaded 
aboard  the  St.  Nicholas  and  the  long  jour¬ 
ney  home  started.  Being  wind-driven, 
the  length  of  this  journey  depended  on 
the  vagaries  of  the  weather.  One  trip 
found  the  St.  Nicholas  driven  south  al¬ 
most  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Another 
took  forty-five  days  from  Nushagak  to 
Astoria  —  a  ten  knot  steamer  normally 
took  ten  to  twelve  days.  The  skipper  of 
the  St.  Nicholas,  one  Harry  Phister,  had 
come  up  through  the  hawsehole  —  that 
is,  he  started  as  an  ordinary  seaman  and 
eventually  was  licensed  as  a  master  in 
sail.  He  thought  Bill  Wootton  was  a 
genius  —  his  navigation  tables  had  one 
page  tom  and  unusable.  Bill  was  able  to 
take  the  remnant  of  the  page,  determine 
the  pattern  of  the  series  of  numbers  and 
reconstruct  the  page  Harry  offered  Bill 
the  opportunity  to  act  as  second  mate  for 
one  voyage  home,  to  be  paid  an  extra 
$100  for  his  services.  When  Harry  and 
Bill  and  Glad  Jule  (nickname),  the  first 
mate,  took  the  noon  shots  of  the  sun, 
Harry  would  say,  "What  did  you  get. 
Bill?"  Bill  would  announce  his  result  and 
Harry  would  say,  "By  Golly,  I  got  de 
same  ting."  This  is  not  meant  to  deni¬ 
grate  the  old-time  seamen.  Harry  was  a 
master  seaman  and  more  than  once 
saved  the  old  St.  Nicholas  from  disaster 
by  his  seamanship. 

This  was  Bill's  life  until  the  early 
twenties:  go  North  in  the  summer,  label 
and  recase  the  pack  in  Pier  Three, 
Astoria,  in  the  winter,  and  plan  for  the 
next  trip  North. 

"Leveraged  Buy-out"  of  CRJPA 

Some  changes  took  place,  but  they 
were  not  at  the  time  earthshaking.  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Thompson,  a  Pendleton  and  Port¬ 
land  banker  and  investor,  obtained 
control  of  the  Columbia  River  Packers 
Association  through  what  could  be 
called  a  leveraged  buy-out.  The  bulk  of 
the  CRPA  Alaska  pack  was  sold  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  a  tin  of  salmon  was  almost  a 


St  Nicholas 


This  photo  of  the  full-rigged  ship  St. 
Nicholas  was  taken  by  William  B. 
Wootton  in  the  spring  of  1918  when 
the  ship  was  locked  in  ice  in  Bristol 
Bay,  Alaska.  The  rudder  was  dam¬ 
aged,  but  the  ship  was  repaired  and 
continued  in  use  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  wooden  vessel,  St 
Nicholas,  was  built  in  Bath,  Maine  in 
1869.  She  was  acquired  by  the 
Columbia  River  Packers  Association 
in  the  very  early  1900's  for  use  in 
transporting  cannery  crews  and  fish¬ 
ermen  from  Astoria  to  the  CRPA  sal¬ 
mon  cannery  at  Nushagak,  Alaska. 
She  continued  in  this  service  until 
1925  when  she  was  replaced  by  the 
steamship,  the  Memnon.  She  con¬ 
tinued  in  this  service  until  about  1928 
when  she  was  moved  to  Portland  and 
burned  to  salvage  the  metal  fasten¬ 
ings,  but  since  she  had  been  con¬ 
structed  using  wooden  treenails, 
little  was  recovered. 
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CRPA  Cannery  Ship  Chillicothe 
at  Pier  3,  Port  of  Astoria  circa  1922-1924 


necessity  for  a  high  tea.  In  consequence, 
the  CRPA  had  a  substantial  sum  of  cash 
on  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  England.  W.  L. 
Thompson  and  his  fellow  investors  bor¬ 
rowed  money  to  buy  CRPA  stock.  When 
they  had  majority  control,  they  used  the 
CRPA  assets  to  pay  off  the  loan.  RJR  and 
other  recent  leveraged  buy-outs  were 
anticipated  by  many  years  by  W.  L. 

(Note:  The  author  does  not  guarantee  the 
accuracy  of  the  above  —  this  is  what  he  was 
told  by  Bill  Wootton,  who  is  not  here  to  defend 
this  account.) 

Switch  from  Sail  to  Steam 
Fred  Barker  had  assumed  the  general 
managership  of  the  CRPA  when  his 
brother  William  departed  for  BC.  In  the 
early  twenties  the  old  St.  Nicholas  was 
getting  a  little  long  in  the  tooth,  and  Fred 


felt  new  transportation  was  needed.  He 
asked  a  good  friend,  a  sea  captain  of 
many  years  experience,  whether  he 
should  get  steam  or  sailing  ships.  The 
friend  told  him  with  no  uncertainty,  that 
sail  was  the  only  way  to  go;  that  the  cost 
of  coal  to  drive  a  ship  North  and  back 
would  break  him.  Consequently  the 
CRPA  bought  two  steel-hulled  sailing 
vessels,  the  Chilicothe  and  thq  Tonawanda. 
Both  had  been  seized  from  Germany  as 
reparations  after  World  War  I.  This 
proved  to  be  a  poor  move  as  after  a  year 
or  two,  it  became  obvious  that  the  speed 
of  steam  was  necessary.  Tom  Wootton 
was  sent  to  find  an  appropriate  steamer. 
He  located  the  Memnon,  a  three-island 
Maritime  Board  vessel  built  for  World 
War  I  service.  It  was  bought  for  $50,000 
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and  did  yeoman  service  for  the  CRPA 
until  it  was  sold  to  the  British  during 
World  War  II.  The  Memnon  took  its  first 
trip  North  in  1925  and  the  sailing  vessels 
were  sold.  The  St.  Nicholas  was  burned 
for  her  copper  fittings  after  sitting  at  an¬ 
chor  in  Youngs  Bay  until  about  1928,  and 
the  two  steel  vessels  went  into  the 
Australian  grain  trade. 

Became  Superintendent, 

CRPA  Cannery  at  Chignik 
In  1925,  W.  L.  Thompson  sent  Bill  to 
the  CRPA  cannery  in  Chignik,  Alaska. 
This  cannery  had  been  operating  about 
as  long  as  the  Nushagak  cannery.  The 
major  difference  between  the  two  opera¬ 
tions  was  that  the  fish  were  gillnetted  in 
Nushagak  using  sailing  fish  boats  (like 
the  one  on  display  in  the  Columbia  River 
Maritime  Museum)  and  the  Chignik 
cannery  depended  on  fish  traps  using 
driven  piling  that  had  to  be  re-driven 
every  year.  The  superintendent  of  the 
Chignik  cannery  was  one  Captain 
Osmund.  In  those  days,  most  cannery 
superintendents  were 'either  bona  fide 
ship's  captains  or  had  the  courtesy  title 
of  Captain.  For  some  reason,  T om  Woot- 
ton  never  was  so  entitled.  This  was  prob¬ 
ably  because  he  avoided  the  trip  North 
on  the  sailing  vessel  but  went  up  the 
inside  passage  on  the  steam  launch 
Oregon.  The  number  two  man  in  each 
Alaska  cannery  was  the  bookkeeper. 
One  Jim  Murphy  was  bookkeeper  at 
Chignik.  Neither  took  kindly  to  this 
young  whippersnapper  sent  to  them  by 
the  front  office,  with  the  obvious  inten¬ 
tion  of  taking  over.  Captain  Osmund  was 
due  to  retire,  and  thought  that  Jim  Mur¬ 
phy  should  get  his  job.  As  things  turned 
out,  Jim  became  very  ill,  and  in  1927  Bill 
was  made  superintendent  of  the  Chignik 
Cannery. 

Family  Summers  at  Chignik 

The  next  several  years  were  compara¬ 
tively  uneventful.  Bill  brought 
Katherine  and  the  kids  North  each  sum- 
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mer,  where  they  gloried  in  the  freedom 
of  having  a  cannery,  Aleut  and  half- 
breed  friends,  boats,  and  friendly 
Chinese,  Philippinos,  and  fishermen  to 
play  with. 

Poor  Pack  of  1931 

Then  the  bottom  fell  out  in  1931.  The 
nm  was  very  late  in  coming  in  and  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  would  not  let  the 
cannery  fish  its  traps  until  an  escapement 
of  fish  thought  adequate  by  the  Bureau 
was  attained.  Most  of  the  season  passed 
with  little  or  no  fishing.  Then  the  run 
came  in  one  big  mass.  The  Bureau  man, 
one  Petrie,  came  to  Bill  and  said  in  effect 
that  they  were  swamped  with  fish,  and 
couldn't  the  cannery  do  something  to 
help?  Bill  said,  "Sure,  let  us  fish  on  Sun¬ 
day  (which  was  a  closed  day  by  legisla¬ 
tion)."  Petrie  said,  "Oh,  no!  That  is 
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against  the  law."  The  result  was  that  the 
run  passed  up  the  bay  into  the  lakes  and 
the  season  was  lost.  The  cannery  packed 
a  mere  4,000  cases  —  only  a  fraction  of 
that  necessary  to  cover  the  fixed  costs  of 
the  operation.  As  a  point  of  comparison, 
the  following  year  the  same  cannery 
packed  100,000  cases. 

The  Nushagak  canneiy  had  a  very 
poor  pack  the  same  year.  W.  L. 
Thompson  had  been  paying  good  divi¬ 
dends  yearly  to  himself  and  other  stock¬ 
holders,  expecting  the  good  results 
obtained  in  Alaska  and  on  the  Columbia 
to  continue  indefinitely.  Fred  Barker,  the 
general  manager,  told  W.  L.  that  bad 
years  were  going  to  come  up  and  he 
should  husband  his  resources.  W.  L.  told 
Fred  that  he  had  promised  his  investors 
that  the  dividends  would  continue,  so 
Fred  resigned  and  moved  to  San  Diego 
as  he  felt  he  could  not  continue  with  the 
company  under  those  circumstances. 

Depression  Challenges 

With  the  failure  of  the  Alaska  pack  in 
both  canneries  and  not  so  good  results  on 
the  river,  the  CRPA  was  in  very  poor 
condition.  The  Nushagak  cannery  was 
leased  to  the  Alaska  Packers  and  the 
Chignik  cannery  was  sold  to  the  same 
company.  Bill  Wootton  was  offered  a  job 
with  the  Alaska  Packers  Association,  so 
he  moved  his  family  to  Alameda,  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  took  up  his  new  position. 
Unfortunately,  the  Alaska  Packers  were 
not  in  too  good  condition  either  (this  was 
the  depth  of  the  depression),  and  Bill 
found  that  he  had  been  hired  by  the 
wrong  man  —  one  who  didn't  have  the 
ear  of  the  top  brass.  After  a  very  frustrat¬ 
ing  ten  months  with  the  APA  he  was 
discharged.  He  called  W.  L.,  who  told 
him  that  if  he  could  hold  on  for  some 
three  or  four  months  there  would  be  a  job 
for  him  with  the  CRPA.  This  turned  out 
to  be  the  superintendency  of  the  CRPA 
cannery  at  Ellsworth,  five  miles  up  the 
river  from  Vancouver,  Washington.  The 
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salary  was  $100  per  month,  but  the  job 
included  a  house  and  the  use  of  a  com¬ 
pany  car.  The  CRPA  was  close  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy  —  everything  it  had  and  its  entire 
pack  was  placed  in  bonded  warehouses 
and  used  as  collateral  for  its  various 
loans.  Bill  started  buying  fish  from  the 
Indian  fishery  at  Celilo  Falls,  and  exploit¬ 
ing  every  other  source  he  could  locate. 
For  the  first  time  in  years  the  Ellsworth 
cannery  was  actually  operating.  Labor 
was  not  difficult  to  find.  For  25  cents  an 
hour,  the  local  populace  were  happy  to 
get  work  of  any  kind. 

A  Floating  Cannery 
Saved  CRPA 

That  winter  (1934),  Bill  designed  a 
two-line  cannery  to  be  put  on  the 
Memnon,  the  steamer  then  tied  up  at  Clif¬ 
ton.  He  thought  that  since  the  company 
didn't  have  any  Alaska  canneries,  it 
should  build  a  floating  cannery  and  take 
it  where  the  fish  were  in  Alaska.  He  took 
his  design  to  W.  L.  in  Astoria,  and  W.  L. 
asked  what  it  would  cost.  Bill  had  no 
good  idea,  but  pulled  the  figure  of 
$50,000  out  of  the  air.  W.  L.  allowed  that 
they  might  be  able  to  scrape  up  that,  and 
the  project  was  go.  By  haunting  junk 
yards,  sharp  negotiation  with  vendors, 
and  much  good  luck  he  was  able  to  get 
this  floater  put  together  for  the  amount 
he  named. 

Bill  took  the  converted  Memnon  North 
in  the  summer  of  1935  with  three  purse 
seine  boats  from  Everett,  Washington, 
skippered  by  the  Martinez  brothers  from 
that  city.  His  ship's  crew  was  composed 
of  the  sweepings  of  the  waterfront  — 
many  were  union  torpedoes  wanted  by 
the  police  of  Portland  for  service  station 
bombings  during  a  prolonged  tanker 
strike  the  previous  year,  who  thought  it 
advisable  to  get  out  of  town  for  a  period. 
At  first  the  venture  did  not  go  well,  as 
they  had  difficulty  finding  fish.  Then 
one  day  a  Bureau  of  Fisheries  boat  came 
along  side,  asking  for  some  supplies.  Bill 


asked  the  Bureau  man  where  the  fish 
were.  The  Bureau  man  allowed  that  he 
could  not  give  Bill  this  information,  but 
that  it  was  all  on  a  map  in  his  stateroom 
on  his  boat.  Then  he  noted  that  he  loved 
pie,  and  it  had  been  a  long  time  since  he 
had  any.  Bill  took  him  to  the  galley,  gave 
him  a  pie  and  a  pot  of  coffee,  and  while 
he  was  busy  with  these.  Bill  scampered 
down  the  Jacob's  ladder  to  the  Bureau 
boat,  took  a  good  look  at  the  map,  and 
came  back  aboard.  After  the  Bureau  boat 
left.  Bill  dispatched  the  purse  seiners  to 
Port  Moller,  weighed  anchor  and  fol¬ 
lowed.  On  arrival  at  that  bay,  he  found 
all  seiners  loaded  to  the  gunwales  with 
salmon.  It  was  all  packed  —  even  some 
that  was  a  trifle  old.  This  caused  some 
problems  that  winter,  as  certain  day's 
pack  had  to  be  checked  for  spoilage  and 
either  discarded  or  repacked.  At  any 
rate,  the  Memnon  brought  back  a  pack, 
and  Tom  Sandoz,  then  Sales  Manager  for 
the  CRPA,  took  a  cross-country  trip  in  a 
station  wagon  selling  it.  This  was  the 
turning  point  for  the  CRPA.  This  pack, 
and  subsequent  packs  in  1936  and  1937 
from  the  Memnon  put  it  back  on  its  feet. 
Bill  Wootton,  by  producing  a  pack,  and 
Tom  Sandoz,  who  later  became  Presi¬ 
dent,  by  selling  it  saved  the  company 
from  extinction. 

Naknek  River  Cannery 
The  Memnon  went  North  again  in 
1936  and  1937,  with  Bill  as  Superinten¬ 
dent.  The  CRPA  was  again  making 
money,  and  in  1938  obtained  an  RFC 
(Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation) 
loan  to  construct  a  salmon  cannery  on  the 
Naknek  River  in  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska,  on 
a  site  that  had  been  purchased  with  Sol¬ 
dier's  Script,  with  Tom  Wootton  the 
ostensible  purchaser.  Soldier's  Script 
was  a  grant  given  to  veterans  of  the  Civil 
and  Spanish- American  wars  entitling 
them  to  get  title  to  Federal  land.  It  could 
be  sold  by  the  veterans,  and  used  by  the 
purchaser  for  the  same  purpose.  It  was 


a  common  way  for  companies  doing  bus¬ 
iness  in  Alaska  to  obtain  Federal  lands 
reasonably  and  without  too  much  red 
tape. 

When  the  Memnon  returned  from  its 
1938  trip  North,  all  the  material  and 
plans  for  the  new  cannery  had  been  as¬ 
sembled.  Bill  Wootton  then  loaded  the 
Memnon,  took  on  a  crew  of  construction 
stiffs,  and  headed  North  in  August  to 
build  this  new  cannery.  It  was  a  back¬ 
breaking  job.  The  only  housing  available 
was  a  nearby  cannery  owned  by  the 
Alaska  Packers  Association,  so  they 
moved  in.  The  winter  watchman  for  the 
Alaska  Packers  liked  having  company, 
so  didn't  object.  They  didn't  bother  to 
ask  the  headquarters  of  the  Alaska  Pack¬ 
ers  what  their  opinion  was.  The  weather 
got  progressively  worse,  but  the  work¬ 
men  did  a  tremendous  job.  Bill  stated 
frequently  in  later  years  that  he  had  been 
extremely  fortunate  that  he  had  always 
had  good  crews  to  work  with.  However, 
part  of  this  luck  should  be  attributed  to 
Bill's  ability  to  get  the  most  out  of  people, 
and  to  his  empathy  and  understanding 
of  others.  At  one  time,  when  food  was 
getting  short,  an  Eskimo  showed  up  with 
a  herd  of  reindeer  and  an  offer  to  sell  as 
many  as  they  wanted.  This  godsend  pro¬ 
vided  a  welcome  change  in  their  diet,  but 
as  Bill  later  said,  reindeer  meat  doesn't 
stick  to  the  ribs,  as  it  lacks  fat.  The  crew 
left  Naknek  in  November,  barely  ahead 
of  the  ice  that  closes  down  the  river  and 
bay  each  fall,  with  the  cannery  substan¬ 
tially  completed.  The  summer  of  1939 
saw  the  cannery  equipment  installed  and 
a  pack  produced.  1940  was  another 
fairly  good  year,  and  since  that  time  the 
Naknek  cannery  has  been  a  consistent 
producer.  It  is  now  owned  by  Wards 
Cove  Packing  Company  and  has  been 
converted  to  a  freezing  plant. 

WW  II  Youngs  Bay  Shipyard 
The  war  years  presented  Bill  with 
some  new  duties.  Ralph  Hendrickson 
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was  named  Superintendent  of  the 
Naknek  cannery  and  Bill  was  made  Vice 
President  for  Alaska  operations  of  the 
CRPA.  President  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
very  concerned  about  losses  to  Atlantic 
coast  maritime  traffic  from  German  sub¬ 
marines,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  con¬ 
structing  large  warehousing  barges  of 
wood,  to  conserve  steel  needed  by  the 
war  effort,  which  could  be  towed  up  and 
down  the  East  Coast  inland  waterway, 
thus  avoiding  exposure  to  the  submarine 
menace.  The  CRPA,  at  the  instigation  of 
Ade  Lindstrom,  a  local  shipwright  and 
marine  architect,  and  others  had  bid  on 
this  project  when  the  invitation  to  bid 
was  issued,  and  was  successful.  Bill  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  shipyard  on  the  shores  of  Youngs 
Bay  on  the  site  of  an  old  World  War  I 
yard,  and  of  overseeing  the  construction 
of  three  of  these  large  vessels. 

Getting  equipment  and  materials  was 
difficult,  as  the  Federal  agency  charged 
with  this  program  was  less  than  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  it  and  had  undertaken  the 
project  only  because  the  President  had 
insisted  on  it,  so  priorities  to  get  needed 
supplies  and  material  were  very  low. 
Further,  finding  the  large  number  of 
skilled  wooden  boat  shipwrights  to  build 
the  vessels  was  hard.  Despite  these  ob¬ 
stacles,  two  such  barges  were  finished 
and  launched.  They  were  never  used  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in¬ 
tended,  and  the  best  information  availa¬ 
ble  to  the  author  is  that  one  barge 
eventually  made  one  trip  to  Hawaii  and 
both  ended  their  days  as  storage  barges 
for  sand  and  gravel  for  construction  of 
dams  on  the  Columbia  River.  The  end  of 
the  war  brought  a  stop  to  the  project,  and 
the  payment  for  contract  termination  to 
the  CRPA  was  the  only  thing  that  kept 
the  company  from  losing  money  on  its 
contribution  to  the  war  effort.  The  ship¬ 
yard  was  converted  to  a  facility  to  build 
and  repair  fishing  vessels  and  to  house 


the  CRPA  machine  shop,  and  Bill  re¬ 
sumed  his  full  time  duty  supervising 
Alaska  salmon  packing  operations. 

Post-war  Combined  Operations 

The  after-war  years  brought  many 
changes  to  the  Alaska  salmon  packing 
industry.  The  steamers  used  to  transport 
crews  North  and  bring  back  the  pack 
each  year  had  been  disposed  of  during 
the  war.  Crews  were  now  flown  North 
and  the  pack  brought  back  by  commer¬ 
cial  carrier.  Combined  operations,  in 
which  two  or  more  canneries  combined 
their  fishing  resources  but  only  operated 
one  cannery,  were  common.  This  pro¬ 
vided  significant  savings  in  fixed  costs 
and  overhead  to  all  and  made  it  possible 
to  earn  a  profit  or  at  least  break  even  in 
years  when  there  was  a  poor  run.  Bill 
was  instrumental  in  arranging  combined 
operations  with  A.  W.  Brindle,  head  of 
the  Wards  Cove  Packing  Company  of 
Ketchikan,  Alaska.  Wards  Cove  owned 
a  cannery  across  the  Naknek  River  from 
the  CRPA  South  Naknek  cannery,  and 
Mr.  Brindle  was  known  as  a  very  fine 
cannery  operator.  This  relationship 
developed  over  the  years  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Columbia  Wards  Fisheries,  fifty 
percent  owned  by  the  CRPA  and  fifty 
percent  by  Wards  Cove.  CWF  bought 
the  Libby,  McNeil,  and  Libby  salmon 
packing  assets  in  Alaska  and  became  the 
owner  of  some  eight  canneries  in  Alaska. 
This  made  it  and  its  co-owners  one  of  the 
largest,  if  not  the  largest,  salmon  packer 
in  Alaska. 

During  these  years  Bill  also 
developed  a  cannery  at  Excursion  Inlet, 
Alaska,  located  in  a  surplus  Army  ware¬ 
housing  complex  in  Southeast  Alaska, 
not  far  from  Juneau.  This  was  a  repeat  of 
the  Memrwn  outfitting.  Bill  and  his  co¬ 
worker,  Ralph  Hendrickson,  searched 
every  junk  yard  and  used  equipment 
dealer  in  the  Northwest,  assembling  at 
minimum  cost  the  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  required  for  this  plant.  The  result- 
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ing  Excursion  Inlet  Packing  Company, 
half  owned  by  the  CRPA  and  half  by 
Wards  Cove,  has  been  a  consistent  pro¬ 
ducer  over  the  years,  and  is  still  fully 
operational.  Bill  was  very  proud  of  this 
cannery,  probably  because  he  was  able  to 
put  it  together  at  a  comparatively  low 
cost.  He  was  proudest  of  the  South 
Naknek  cannery,  though,  and  always 
insisted  that  it  was  the  finest  plant  in 
Alaska. 

Entry  Into  Tuna  Packing 

Bill  was  never  very  interested  in  the 
tuna  packing  part  of  the  CRPA.  His  first 
and  major  interest  was  Alaska  salmon 
canning.  However,  he  was  instrumental 
in  the  CRPA's  entry  into  tuna  packing. 
In  the  mid-thirties  significant  landings  of 
albacore  tuna  were  made  in  Astoria.  The 
CRPA  purchased  this  fish  and  resold  it 
to  the  French  Sardine  Company,  the 
predecessor  of  Starkist  Tuna,  located  on 
Terminal  Island,  San  Pedro,  California. 
The  tuna  was  shipped  by  iced  rail  cars, 
and  the  French  Sardine  Company  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  for  it,  claiming  it  was 
spoiled.  W.  L.  Thompson  sent  Bill  to 
Terminal  Island  to  find  out  what  the 
trouble  was.  He  reported  back  that 
French  Sardine  had  put  the  box  cars  on  a 
siding,  had  not  replenished  the  ice  and 
yes,  the  tuna  was  spoiled. 

W.  L.  asked  what  could  be  done  if  this 
arrangement  to  sell  the  tuna  as  raw  fish 
wouldn't  work  and  Bill  told  him  that  the 
CRPA  could  pack  it  itself.  He  had  ob¬ 
served  the  process  in  the  California 
cannery,  using  the  salmon  retorts  as  pre¬ 
cookers  and  showing  the  local  labor  how 
to  skin  and  clean  the  pre-cooked  tuna. 
The  resulting  pack  was  of  extremely  high 
quality,  and  when  it  was  shipped  to  the 
company's  broker  in  New  York  he  told 
them  that  he  could  sell  all  they  could 
send  him.  The  CRPA  then  hired  an 
expert,  one  Bentley,  and  his  wife,  an 
experienced  forewoman;  built  an  annex 
to  Elmore  cannery  for  tuna  processing. 


and  went  on  to  become  one  of  the  largest, 
if  not  the  largest  packer  of  quality 
albacore  tuna  in  the  country.  This  was 
Bill's  last  direct  connection  with  the  tuna 
packing  side  of  the  CRPA. 

Bill's  Verse  Published 
Bill  became  enamored  of  Robert  W. 
Service's  verse  as  a  young  man  and  could 
recite  many  of  these  verses  with  great 
dramatic  effort.  He  was  also  fond  of  re¬ 
citing  some  Kipling  and  excerpts  from 
Shakespeare's  plays.  He  wrote  a  verse  in 
the  Service  style  titled  "The  Fisherman." 
This  was  published  in  the  Pacific  Fisher¬ 
man,  and  later  in  several  other  publica¬ 
tions.  He  wrote  it  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
while  sitting  on  the  gas  launch  Alarm, 
stuck  on  a  mud  flat  on  the  Nushagak 
River  waiting  for  the  tide  to  come  in,  on 
the  margins  of  a  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
newspaper  he  had  picked  up  from  the 
mail  boat  to  deliver  to  the  cannery.  He 
was  adept  at  writing  verses,  or  as  he 
called  it,  doggerel,  to  celebrate  people  or 
events. 

Spanish  Language  Interest 
In  the  late  forties.  Bill  was  sent  to  Peru 
to  see  what  possibilities  existed  for  the 
CRPA  in  that  country.  Nothing  came  of 
his  trip,  but  it  greatly  affected  his  later 
life.  Not  knowing  a  word  of  Spanish,  he 
felt  at  a  loss  in  that  country,  and  when  he 
returned  vowed  that  he  would  learn  the 
language.  He  worked  at  this  for  over 
forty  years,  wearing  out  several  self¬ 
teaching  Spanish  books  and  records,  and 
even  took  courses  at  Clatsop  College.  He 
said  many  times  that  he  probably  knew 
5,000  words  in  Spanish  but  couldn't  put 
two  of  them  together.  Beyond  some 
simple  phrases,  he  was  never  able  to 
express  himself  in  Spanish.  However,  it 
gave  him  something  to  do. 

Retired  in  1968 

Bill  retired  as  Senior  Vice  President  of 
the  then  renamed  Bumble  Bee  Seafoods 
in  1958,  but  remained  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  until  it  was  discontinued  in  the 
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Bill  Wootton  Sr.  with  a  salmon  catch. 

(Photo  courtesy  of  Jean  Sandoz.) 

early  seventies  by  the  parent  company, 
Castle  &  Cooke,  who  had  acquired 
Bumble  Bee  in  1959. 

In  his  retirement  years  he  became  an 
avid  sturgeon  and  salmon  fisherman, 
and  even  tried  steelheading,  the  latter 
with  no  success.  Smiley's  Hole  on  the 
Klatskanie  River  near  Olney  is  probably 
carpeted  by  steelhead  lures  Bill  lost.  He 
frequently  said  that  as  far  as  he  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  steelhead  was  a  mythical 
beast,  as  he  had  never  caught  one. 

He  was  a  good  friend  and  fishing 
partner  of  Alexander  Budge,  past  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Castle  &  Cooke.  Mr. 
Budge  would  come  to  Astoria  at  least 
once  a  year  for  sturgeon  fishing  with  Bill 
until  they  were  both  in  their  eighties. 

Other  retirement  pursuits  included 
woodworking  in  his  basement  shop, 
mushroom  hunting  and  clamming  with 
his  neighbor,  Joe  Amato,  and  helping 
Katherine  with  her  beautiful  flower  gar¬ 
den.  In  1979  Katherine's  ill  health  con¬ 
vinced  them  to  give  up  their  little  home 


in  Astoria  and  move  to  a  retirement 
home.  Katherine  passed  away  in  the  fall 
of  1981  and  Bill  continued  to  live  in  the 
Willamette  View  retirement  complex 
until  his  passing  in  January,  1991. 

Astoria  Homes 

Bill  and  Kate  lived  in  a  number  of 
homes  in  Astoria:  first  in  his  parent's 
home  on  Eighth  Street,  then  in  a  series  of 
rentals  until  1922  when  they  purchased 
a  house  in  Astor  Court,  about  a  half  block 
from  Captain  Robert  Gray  School  on 
Columbia  (now  Chinook)  Avenue.  They 
left  this  home  in  1932  to  move  to 
Alameda,  California  and  then  to  Ells¬ 
worth,  Washington.  On  returning  to 
Astoria  in  1935  they  lived  in  a  rental 
house  on  Kensington  Avenue.  This 
house  was  sold  by  the  owner  in  1942,  so 
they  bought  a  small  house  on  Miller 
Lane.  Katherine  always  said  that  Bill 
bought  the  house  because  the  previous 
owner  included  all  the  material  neces¬ 
sary  to  finish  out  the  attic,  and  he  looked 
forward  to  the  challenge  of  this  job.  It 
was  a  small  place,  and  over  the  years  was 
added  onto  the  front,  the  back,  one  side, 
and  up.  Katherine  had  always  wanted  a 
view  of  the  Columbia  River,  but  hadn't 
had  one  for  years.  The  new  house  had 
no  view,  but  when  it  was  expanded 
upwards  there  was  finally  a  small  view 
of  the  river  from  the  upstairs  bathroom 
window.  Katherine  was  an  avid  gar¬ 
dener,  and  the  beautiful  garden  she 
developed  at  the  Miller  Lane  house  was 
a  showplace. 

In  Memory 

Bill  outlived  all  his  contemporaries. 
The  friends  who  assembled  to  say 
goodbye  at  his  funeral  in  Astoria  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  8, 1991,  were  generally  of  the  age 
of  his  children.  With  his  passing  also 
passed  an  era  in  the  Alaska  fishing  in¬ 
dustry  and  in  Astoria  that  produced 
much  and  left  a  fine  heritage  for  the 
generations  to  come. 
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Photographs 

Courtesy  of  Nancy  Hall  Pawka 
and  the  Author 


Author  William  B.  Wootton,  Jr.  lives  in  Port 
Ludlow,  Washington.  He  was  encouraged  by  his 
cousin,  Nancy  Hall  Pawka,  to  write  this  memoir 
of  their  family  based  on  conversations  with  his 
father  over  the  years,  and  from  personal  recollec¬ 
tions.  If  there  are  errors  regarding  facts,  dates  or 
events,  the  author  attributes  these  to  imperfection 
of  memory  or  misunderstanding  what  he  heard 
from  his  father. 


Bill  Wootton 
at  age  80 


Katherine  Wootton 
at  age  80 
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The  origin  and  history  of  Astoria  High  School's  seal. 


The  Astoria  High  School  Seal 

By  Ruth  Hansen  Maki 


IT  WOULD  BE  interesting  to  know 
how  many  thousands  of  students 
have  passed  by  the  Astoria  High  School 
seal,  wondering  who  designed  it  and 
when.  The  seal  has  a  fun  history, 
remembered  only  by  a  few. 

In  1928,  a  five  dollar  prize  was  offered 
to  the  Astoria  High  School  student  draw¬ 
ing  the  best  design  for  the  school  seal. 
Back  then,  five  dollars  was  BIG  MONEY! 

Leonard  Haga  was  a  senior  in  the 
June  class  of  1928.  It  seems  Len  was 
always  "doodling"  on  the  margins  of  his 
textbooks.  Our  teacher,  Betsy  Wootton, 
suggested  that  he  submit  a  drawing. 

During  a  school  assembly,  very  much 
to  his  surprise,  Leonard  Haga  was 
announced  as  the  seal  design  winner. 
Len  was  very  shy  and  always  sat  with  the 
boys  at  the  back  of  the  auditorium.  That 
morning  he  had  ridden  his  motorcycle  to 
school  and  wore  his  noisy  hard-soled 
leather  boots.  The  whole  student  body 
clapped  with  the  sound  of  each  step  as 
Len  walked  to  the  front  of  the 
auditorium. 

The  new  school  seal  appeared  with  an 
article  on  the  front  page  of  the  April  20, 
1928  school  newspaper.  The  Astor  Post: 


Leonard  Haga 
Class  of  1928 
Designer  of  the 
Astoria  High  School  Seal 

Definite  Plans  Made  for  Seal 

"In  a  recent  meeting  the  school  board 
came  to  a  definite  decision  as  to  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  new  school  seal.  J.  E.  Wicks, 
architect,  has  been  instructed  to  make 
plans  for  an  attractive  stone  pedestal 
upon  which  the  seal  will  be  mounted. 
Thus  the  seal  will  really  be  a  sort  of  small 
monument,  and  a  permanent  addition  to 
the  school  grounds.  An  assembly  is 
being  planned  at  which  the  seal  will  be 
dedicated.  May  1  will  probably  be  the 
day  of  the  dedication  exercises.  The  seal 
will  be  placed  at  the  west  entrance  to  the 
building." 

Seal  Moved 

After  completion  of  the  new  high 
school  the  seal  was  moved  from  that 
location  to  the  present  site.  It  is  now 
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located  near  the  base  of  the  flagpole  near 
the  gymnasium  entrance. 

Details  of  the  Seal 
Centered  on  the  seal  is  the  old  Astoria 
High  School  (now  Clatsop  Community 
College).  Behind  it  are  trees  and  the 
Astoria  Column.  In  the  foreground  is  a 
gillnetter  pulling  in  a  salmon.  Leonard's 
original  lettering  surrounds  the  center. 

June  Class  of  1928 
Leonard  and  I  graduated  in  the  same 
class.  We  were  a  great  group.  I  have 
asked  several  of  my  classmates  what 
made  us  so  special. 

Cecil  Moberg  said  we  had  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  only  class  not  to  receive 
a  Zephyrus  yearbook.  The  money  for  our 
annual  was  stolen,  and  very  few  could 
afford  to  pay  for  another  book. 

Nora  Johnson  said  it  was  because  of 
our  young  and  enthusiastic  advisors, 
Mary  Nuttle  (Nyland)  and  Margaret 
Onongan  (Hawkins).  They  were  our 
friends  and  continued  through  the  years. 

Others  think  hard  times  gave  us  a 
bonding.  Banks  were  closing  with  our 
college  money  gone.  Many  friendships 
have  lasted  these  nearly  sixty  years. 


Several  of  us  married  our  high  school 
sweethearts.  I  know  of  no  divorces. 

Class  Reunions 

We  have  had  thirteen  reunions  and 
our  next  one  will  be  in  1993.  The  January 
class  of  1928  have  joined  us  and  help  in 
the  planning.  We  renew  old  friendships, 
relive  memories  and  plan  for  the  future. 
Probably  we  will  sing  once  again  the  old 
school  song.  This  time  it  will  be  sung 
saying  sixty-five  years: 

By  COLUMBIA'S  stormy  water 
on  a  mountain  steep  and  high, 

Is  built  our  dear  old  high  school 
to  the  student's  hearts  so  nigh  ... 

Where  we  spent  four  years  in  learning 
Life's  lessons  new  and  old. 

We'll  ere  look  back  with  yearning 
to  the  purple  and  the  gold. 

Now  we  stand,  time-honored 
classmates,  savoring  our  years. 

Still  roe  love  thee,  as  before, 
through  these  65  years. 

Lift  the  chorus,  speed  it  onward 
praise  her  to  the  skies. 

Hail  to  thee  our  Alma  Mater, 

Hail  Astoria  High. 


Astoria  High  School  Seal 
at  its  current  location. 
(Courtesy  of  the  author) 
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Part  2  Conclusion  —  History  of  the  Astoria  Labor  Temple  since  1938 


The  Astoria  Labor  Temple 

By  Joyce  Simpson  Morrell 


The  loss  of  their  building 

after  a  hard  struggle  was  a  blow  to 
the  Astoria  Labor  Council,  but  they  did 
not  give  up.  Meetings  were  held  in  a 
former  church  at  596  Grand.  They  con¬ 
tinued  to  gather  their  resources  and  then 
accepted  a  personal  loan  from  Oscar 
Gustafson  of  the  Cullinary  Alliance. 
Oscar  was  a  well-known  cook  around 
Astoria.  The  Depression  was  still  on 
and  one  could  get  a  hamburger  for  25 
cents.  Success  was  announced  in  the 
Astoria  Budget  on  February  25, 1938: 

Labor  Body  Regains 
Duane  Street  Temple 

"The  Astoria  Labor  Council  today  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  has  completed  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  purchase  of  the  old  Labor 
Temple  on  Duane  Street  and  would 
move  in  within  sixty  days.  The  building 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Western 
Building  and  Loan  Company  since  about 
1932  when  the  Central  Labor  Council 
was  unable  to  meet  payments  on  the 
structure  erected  in  1924  at  a  cost  of 
$44,000  by  organized  labor,  led  by  the 
Carpenters  and  Joiners.  The  sum 
involved  in  the  latest  transfer  was  not 
disclosed. 

"The  former  church  at  5%  Grand 
where  the  sessions  of  the  Central  Labor 
Council  have  been  held  for  the  past  few 
years  will  be  offered  for  sale.  It  is  owned 
by  the  labor  organization.  Represented 
by  Central  Labor  Council  are  30  unions 
with  a  combined  local  membership  of 
2000,  said  the  building  committee  in 
disclosing  the  purchase  of  the  building. 

"Negotiations  will  be  undertaken 
with  the  Eagles  Lodge  looking  toward 
continued  use  of  the  Temple  by  fraternal 


organizations  which  rented  it  some  time 
ago.  There  will  be  adequate  space  for 
both  groups,  it  was  indicated  by  the 
building  committee  and  the  lodge  has 
already  been  approached  on  remaining 
a  tenant.  The  building  contains  one  large 
assembly  hall  (in  which  the  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  met  in  1932),  two  smaller 
halls,  a  kitchen  and  dining  room,  two 
store  rooms  and  other  quarters. 

"Members  of  the  building  committee 
are  William  Paulson,  Edna  Elliott, 
Harold  Hoff  and  L.  A.  Pierre.  Within  a 
short  time  this  committee  will  announce 
with  the  new  owners  who  will  occupy 
the  building." 

At  the  March  10th  meeting  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  discussed  a  letter  from  the  West¬ 
ern  Building  and  Loan  Company.  The 
proposal  was  a  down  payment  of  $1500 
and  payments  of  $60  a  month.  They  felt 
this  could  be  acquired  from  rents.  Pre¬ 
sent  at  this  meeting  were  Teamster  Wil¬ 
liam  Paulson,  Meat  Cutter  Harold  Hoff, 
Musician  J.  A.  Beemer,  Warrenton  Saw¬ 
mill  and  Timber  Workers  C.  A.  Weaver 
and  Chris  Ehlers,  Eugene  Lowe  of  the 
Retail  Clerks,  Hugo  Lindstrom  of  the 
Shipwrights,  Perry  Mitchell  from  the 
Painters,  Ed  Claussen  of  the  Barbers, 
Matt  Anderson  from  Carpenters,  Harry 
Webber  of  the  Pile  Drivers,  and  L.  A. 
Pierre  of  the  Motion  Picture  Operators. 
Substitute  representatives  were  Sig 
Peterson  from  the  Auto  Mechanics,  and 
Marie  Jarijarvi  for  the  Fish  Cannery 
Workers.  Gus  Kameron  of  the  Barbers 
was  a  visitor. 

Paulson,  Hoff,  Michell  and  Pierre 
were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  make 
the  best  possible  deal  for  the  disposal  of 
the  property  at  5%  Grand. 
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The  financial  plan  was  to  implement 
one  similar  to  that  used  when  construct¬ 
ing  the  building,  with  the  idea  that  the 
Locals  were  in  better  shape. 

On  March  14th,  a  check  and  "offer  to 
buy"  was  sent  to  the  Western  Building 
and  Loan  Company.  Money  collected 
amounted  to  $1510;  $10  from  the  Council 
of  Women  with  a  pledge  for  $125  includ¬ 
ing  $100  promised  by  Escola,  the  agent 
negotiating  the  deal.  Legal  papers  were 
drawn  by  F.  M.  Francisovich,  attorney, 
and  C.  Johns,  abstractor.  It  was  ap¬ 
proved  on  March  21, 1938  and  a  Special 
Warranty  Deed  was  filed  at  the  court¬ 
house  on  April  12,  1938  (Volume  142, 
page  530). 

Astoria  Labor  Temple  Incorporated 

Articles  of  Incorporation  for  the  new 
management  team,  which  would  be 
called  the  Astoria  Labor  Temple,  Inc. 
were  filed  March  31, 1938.  Officers  were 
president  L.  A.  Pierre,  vice  president 
Harold  Hoff,  and  secretary-treasurer 
William  Paulson.  The  trustees  were 
Oscar  Gustafson,  J.  H.  L'Amie,  H.  M. 
Webber,  Ed  C.  Claussen,  and  E.  A.  Star- 
vick.  The  officers  were  to  serve  until 
December  31,  1938.  A  roll  call  showed 
nineteen  delegates  and  five  visitors  pre¬ 
sent. 

The  mortgage  was  $5200  at  six  per¬ 
cent  interest.  The  president  was 
authorized  to  sign  vacating  notices  to 
Montgomery  Wards  and  the  Eagles 
Lodge.  The  Eagles  were  paid  $93  for  the 
furniture;  also  purchased  from  them  on 
March  27th  were  three  oil  heaters,  drums 
and  fuel  oil. 

Besides  providing  a  place  for  Locals 
to  meet  they  proposed  having  a  club 
room.  New  rates  were  set  for  hall  rentals: 
the  hall  was  $10  for  a  dance;  $7.50  for  a 
meeting.  For  those  holding  a  meeting 
once  a  month  on  the  third  floor  the 
charge  was  $3.50  a  month;  for  meeting 
once  a  week,  $12  a  month.  For  the  small 


hall  on  the  second  floor  the  charge  for  one 
meeting  a  month  was  $3;  for  meeting 
once  a  week,  $10  a  month.  The  office  was 
available  for  small  unions  (14  members 
or  less)  for  $2.50  a  meeting.  It  was  free 
for  committee  meetings  of  regular 
tenants,  and  to  the  Council  of  Women,  if 
otherwise  unoccupied.  There  was  no 
charge  for  the  kitchen  as  long  as  the 
tenants  cleaned  up,  washed  the  dishes 
and  tablecloths. 

Completion  of  the  purchase  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Astoria  Budget  on  April 
22, 1938: 

Consumation  of  Labor  Temple  Deal 

"Consumation  of  the  purchase  by  the 
Astoria  Central  Labor  Council  of  the 
Labor  Temple  on  Duane  Street  between 
9th  and  10th  streets  was  announced  last 
night  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  coun¬ 
cil. 

"A  gala  jamboree  opening  of  the 
Council's  new  headquarters  was  set  for 
May  20  and  21  in  the  edifice  acquired  by 
labor  after  the  organization  lost  it  to 
mortgage  holders  in  1932.  The  building 
was  built  shortly  after  the  [1922]  Astoria 
fire  at  a  cost  of  about  $40,000  and  was 
repurchased  recently  from  the  Western 
Building  and  Loan  Company. 

"L.  A.  Pierre,  secretary  of  the  council, 
said  today  the  legislative  committee  last 
night  announced  it  would  invite  candi¬ 
dates  to  speak  before  the  next  meeting 
April  28." 

After  some  negotiations,  the  old 
[former  church]  Labor  Temple  on  lot  5, 
block  69,  McClure's  Astoria,  was  sold  to 
the  Full  Gospel  Assembly,  Inc. 

The  expected  date  to  retire  the  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  Duane  street  Temple  repur¬ 
chase  was  September,  1947.  Actually,  a 
final  payment  of  $953.13  was  paid  on 
June  1, 1946. 

There  were  still  a  few  stones  in  the 
road  for  the  new  Association.  Various 
other  groups  still  used  the  building.  In 
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April  1939,  a  request  was  made  for  the 
Gun  Club  (in  the  basement)  to  stop  firing 
when  there  was  a  meeting  in  the  lower 
hall. 

A  recreation  room  was  now  the  "Club 
Room,"  but  L.  A.  Pierre  reported  in  May 
that  it  was  not  a  success  and  asked  for  an 
extension  on  the  rent.  The  "Club  Room" 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  present  Labor 
Temple  Cafe.  In  December  the  club  was 
closed.  Pierre  was  notified  that  all  stock 
was  to  be  removed,  but  the  fixtures  were 
to  stay.  This  was  temporary,  as  by  Feb¬ 
ruary  1940,  there  was  an  agreement  for 
the  club  to  reopen  by  May  first. 

Many  different  groups  used  the 
building  during  World  War  II.  In  March 
1940  the  manager  met  with  the 
Daughters  of  Norway,  Eagles  Lodge  and 
the  Maritime  Federation  Convention 
people.  In  April  they  discussed  fixing  a 
club  room  in  the  basement  for  the  Eagles 
with  a  five  year  lease.  In  October  the 
Moose  Lodge  rented  the  hall  for  their 
convention. 

Union  Hall  Dances 

A  ticket  office  and  checkroom  on  the 
second  floor  was  fixed  up  and  the  dance 
hall  floor  refinished.  At  that  time  the 
dance  hall  included  space  now  occupied 
by  two  small  meeting  rooms  and  the  Car¬ 
penters  office.  The  checkroom  is  now  the 
office  of  the  United  Food  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Workers.  The  foyer  included  part  of 
the  present  Boy  Scouts  office  and  the 
Automotive  Machinists  office. 

The  building  committee  sponsored 
dances  twice  a  month  on  Saturday 
nights,  splitting  the  admissions  with  the 
orchestra.  One  dance  cleared  $192. 

In  July  1941,  Florence  Wheeler  Smith 
was  hired  to  conduct  dances  on  Wed¬ 
nesdays,  Saturdays  and  holidays.  Ex¬ 
penses  included  hall  rent  on  Saturdays 
with  the  checkroom  for  $20,  and  on  Wed¬ 
nesdays  $12.50.  She  received  one  third 
of  the  profits.  Most  likely,  a  few  wartime 


romances  owe  their  beginnings  to  the 
Union  Hall  dances. 

Bob  Uhrbrand  remembers  attending 
dances  there.  "All  the  girls  would  stand 
on  the  west  side  of  the  hall,  and  all  the 
boys  would  gather  on  the  east  side.  It 
sure  was  a  long  walk  across  that  floor 
when  there  was  a  pretty  girl  you  wanted 
to  dance  with  over  there!" 

By  1941  the  Cullinary  Alliance  and 
the  Teamsters  had  established  offices  on 
the  street  level.  The  Building  Trades 
Council  had  an  office  on  the  second  floor. 
Rents  for  these  offices  ranged  from  $15  to 
$17.50  a  month. 

Another  bump  along  the  way  to  the 
mortgage  burning  took  place  in  1941. 
Local  unions  were  affiliating  with 
national  labor  organizations,  some  with 
the  A  F  of  L  (American  Federation  of 
Labor)  and  some  with  the  CIO  (Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations).  This  was 
sometime  before  the  merger  of  these  two 
organizations  and  some  rivalry  existed 
between  them.  The  A  F  of  L  decided  to 
flex  their  muscles  just  before  a  planned 
convention,  and  the  story  hit  the  news¬ 
papers.  Astoria  Locals  were  caught  in 
the  middle.  From  the  Astoria  Budget, 
March  26, 1941: 

A  F  of  L  Orders 
Fishermen  From  Temple 

"The  Oregon  State  Federation  of 
Labor  has  threatened  to  withdraw  its 
state  convention  from  Astoria  unless  the 
CIO  Columbia  River  Fishermen's 
Protective  Union  is  ousted  from  the 
Astoria  Labor  Temple.  The  Central 
Labor  Council  has  informed  the  fisher¬ 
men's  union  that  unless  it  re-affiliates 
with  the  A  F  of  L  at  once  it  must  give  up 
the  office  space  in  the  Temple.  The  fish¬ 
ermen's  union  has  occupied  an  office  in 
the  building  ever  since  the  Central  Labor 
Council  was  able  to  re-possess  the  struc¬ 
ture  after  it  was  taken  over  by  bond 
holders  in  1932.  A  considerable 
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contribution  to  the  building  fund  for  the 
purchase  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
Temple  was  made  by  the  fishermen's 
union  at  the  time  the  union  was  in  the 
A  F  of  L  fold. 

Niemela  Declines  Comment 

"When  the  fishermen's  union  voted  to 
join  the  CIO  the  question  of  its  maintain¬ 
ing  headquarters  in  the  Temple  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  council,  but  no  action  was 
taken.  There  may  have  been  some  re¬ 
strictions  against  posting  the  CIO  signs 
about  the  fishermen's  headquarters. 
Henry  Niemela,  the  fishermen's  union 
secretary,  declined  to  comment  on  the 
ouster  move.  L.  A.  Pierre,  secretary  of 
the  labor  council,  revealed  that  the  coun¬ 
cil  referred  the  demand  of  the  Oregon 
Federation  of  Labor  to  the  council's  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  with  the  instructions 
to  take  immediate  action  to  vacate  the 
premises.  The  convention  is  slated  to  be 
held  from  June  16th  to  20th.  Pierre 
released  for  publication  the  following 
communication  he  said  was  sent  by  the 
Central  Labor  Council  to  the  fishermen's 
union: 

This  council  has  received  a  letter 
from  the  Oregon  State  Federation  of 
Labor  stating  that  they  had  received  in¬ 
formation  to  the  effect  that  a  CIO  affiliate 
is  an  occupant  in  an  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  owned  Labor  Temple  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  an  A  F  of  L 
convention  and  instructing  that  the  con¬ 
dition  be  corrected  immediately  or  suffer 
the  prospects  of  having  the  convention 
moved  elsewhere.  We  assume  that  you 
plan  to  hold  sessions  of  the  convention  in 
the  Temple.  But  even  should  you  ar¬ 
range  for  the  convention  hall  elsewhere, 
it  is  probable  that  the  unions  would  ob¬ 
ject  to  having  a  federation  convention  in 
a  city  in  which  a  building  owned  by  the 
A  F  of  L  union  was  made  available  to  a 
union  dual  and  hostile  to  the  A  F  of  L.  It 
has  been  at  all  times  and  still  is  the  wish 
of  the  council  that  all  organizations  be 


united  in  the  labor  movement.  We  at  this 
time  request  that  your  organization  insti¬ 
tute  immediate  action  to  re-affiliate  with 
the  A  F  of  L  or  we  will  be  forced  to  request 
the  building  committee  to  demand  the 
space  now  occupied  by  your  organiza¬ 
tion.  Sincerely  yours,  Eli  McConkey, 
President;  L.  A.  Pierre,  Secretary.'" 

The  fishermen's  union  refused  the- 
request  and  moved  out  of  the  building. 

In  spite  of  problems,  the  association 
made  the  final  payment  early  and  still 
manages  the  building  today. 

Building  Remodeled 

Much  remodeling  has  taken  place  in 
the  interior  of  the  building,  beginning 
with  the  ballroom  in  1941. 

The  club  has  seen  several  remodel¬ 
ings,  becoming  the  bar  and  restaurant  it 
is  today,  since  it  was  started  by  Bill  Paul¬ 
son  in  the  1930s.  The  space  is  now  rented 
from  the  association  and  some  of  the  re¬ 
cent  owners  and  managers  have  been 
Eddie  Lyle,  Helen  Miller,  Billie  Welch, 
Jerry  Snyder  and  Norma  Mathre.  The 
cafe  now  has  expanded  into  the  lower 
meeting  room,  where  many  groups  held 
rummage  sales.  Up  until  a  few  years 
ago,  bargain  hunters  watched  for  the 
lady  mannikin  on  the  sidewalk,  an¬ 
nouncing  a  sale  inside. 

In  the  1970s,  the  second  floor  was  re¬ 
modeled  into  the  present  offices  and 
small  meeting  rooms.  The  Retired  La¬ 
dies  Seafood  Workers  met  in  the  building 
for  some  years  and  in  return  cleaned  the 
restrooms.  Now  there  is  a  weekend  jani¬ 
tor  service. 

The  old  ballroom  saw  scant  action  for 
years,  other  than  Christmas  and  election 
night  parties.  Unions  used  it  for  large 
groups,  such  as  strike  meetings  or  con¬ 
tract  explanations. 

The  basement  classroom  fixed  up  by 
the  Building  Trade  apprentices  in  the 
1970s  was  used  for  a  few  rummage  sales 
and  had  a  short  stint  as  a  flea  market. 
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Now  it  is  used  as  a  classroom  again  by 
the  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters 
apprentices. 

In  the  1940s  and  1950s  many  groups 
that  no  longer  exist  met  in  the  Temple. 
Some  have  dissolved  or  merged  with 
other  unions.  The  names  of  these  groups 
give  an  economic  and  social  picture  of 
the  era,  as  well  as  pointing  out  the  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  of  the  time. 
Some  of  these  not  already  mentioned 
were:  Egg  and  Poultry  Workers,  Ply¬ 
wood  and  Veneer  Workers,  Beauticians, 
Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaners,  Master 
Mates  and  Pilots,  Bakery  Workers,  Milk 
Drivers,  Roofers,  Operating  Engineers, 
Cement  Finishers,  Hoisting  Engineeers, 
Lower  Columbia  Dairy  Workers,  Alaska 
Fishermen,  and  Technical  Engineers. 
Charters  for  some  of  these  groups  hang 
in  the  meeting  rooms. 

The  Cullinary  Alliance  and  the 
General  Laborers  no  longer  maintain 
offices  in  Astoria.  Four  locals  now  have 
offices  in  the  Temple,  with  at  least  part 
time  opening  hours. 

The  Clatsop  County  Central  Labor 


Council  is  a  separate  entity  and  still  uses 
the  second  floor  meeting  rooms  regu¬ 
larly.  Such  diverse  groups  as  Oregon 
Public  Employees,  Carpenters  and  Joint¬ 
ers,  United  Food  and  Commercial  Work¬ 
ers,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers,  Painters,  Decorators 
and  Paperhangers,  Communication 
Workers  of  America,  Teamsters,  Auto 
Mechanics,  Inland  Boatmen,  Plumbers 
and  Steamfitters,  Longshoremen,  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Employees,  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  and  United 
Paperworkers  International  are  now 
affiliated  with  Central  Labor  Council. 
Some  of  these  groups  use  the  Temple  for 
their  individual  regular  meetings. 

The  Astoria  Labor  Temple  continues 
to  lead  a  useful  life,  and  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  working  man,  past  and 
present. 


Joyce  Morrell  is  office  secretary  of  the  Carpenters 
Local,  and  is  the  author  of  several  genealogical  and 
historical  publications,  as  well  as  magazine 
articles. 


How  to  Subscribe  to  Cumtux 

Become  a  member  of  the  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society 

Annual  CCHS  memberships  are:  $15  Student,  $25  Individual, 

$50  Family  (or  outside  the  USA),  $75  Contributing,  $100  Patron, 

$200  Business,  $250  Sustaining,  $500  Benefactor,  $1,000  Life 
Member,  and  $1,000  Corporate  Member 

To  join  or  for  additional  information,  write  or  call  us! 

Clatsop  County  Historical  Society 

1618  Exchange  Street 
Astoria,  Oregon  97103 
Phone  (503)  325-2203 
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Astoria  from  the  clouds  was  described  by  "Professor  Miller. " 


Hot  Air  Ballooning  in  1895 

The  Daily  Astorian 
Sunday  morning,  March  10, 1895 


YESTERDAY  a  big  crowd  gathered 
at  7th  and  Exchange  streets  in 
eager  anticipation  to  see  the  balloon 
ascension  advertised  by  Prof.  Miller,  the 
aeronaut.  ["Prof.  Miller  to  rise  above  7th 
and  Commercial  and  parachute  to  earth 
March  9,  1895."]  That  worthy  and  his 
manager  were  on  hand  promptly  at  one 
o'clock  with  their  big  hot  air  bag 
suspended  with  ropes,  limp  and  help¬ 
less,  between  a  couple  of  tall  poles.  Not 
only  on  7th  and  Exchange  streets  did  the 
crowd  congregate,  but  on  every  avail¬ 
able  point  of  the  surrounding  high  hills, 
hundreds  looked  down  upon  the  queer¬ 
looking  machine  that  was  soon  to  carry 
the  daring  balloonist  up  into  the  azure 
of  the  blue  sky,  for  clouds  had  parted  by 
this  time  and  old  Sol  cast  welcome  rays 
onto  Mother  Earth,  which  seemed  a 
good  omen  for  the  aerial  artist.  In  the 
meantime  the  balloon  was  rapidly  fill¬ 
ing  and  one  of  the  guylines  had  been  cast 
loose,  when  of  a  sudden  an  unfortunate 
gust  of  wind  caught  the  balloon  and 
carrying  it  against  the  opposite  pole  tore 
a  great  slit  in  the  bag  and  let  the  gas  out 
in  a  jiffy. 

The  crowd  turned  away  disap¬ 
pointed,  but  the  professor  assured  them 
that  he  would  have  the  balloon  repaired 
and  in  readiness  for  an  ascension  a 
couple  of  hours  later,  and  sure  enough  he 
did,  and  when  he  left  the  ground  and 
shot  away  into  space  like  an  arrow,  just 
as  big  a  crowd  was  on  hand.  Up,  up  went 
the  big  balloon  with  a  man  dangling 
below  the  parachute,  apparently  but  by 
a  thread.  Soon  the  balloon  looked  no 
larger  than  a  football,  and  the  aeronaut 
looked  the  size  of  an  ordinary  match. 


Then  a  great  "Oh!"  from  the  crowd 
below,  and  an  object  was  seen  to  leave 
the  balloon  and  shoot  with  lightning 
rapidity  towards  the  earth.  It  was  the 
parachute  jump,  and  the  odd  looking 
sailing  machine  gradually  settled  into  a 
steady  descent,  and  alighted  a  few  short 
minutes  afterwards  on  the  veranda  of  J. 
W.  Welch's  residence,  safe  and  without  a 
scratch.  The  balloon,  the  instant  it  was 
relieved  of  the  passenger  and  parachute, 
turned  bottom-side  up  and  a  great  cloud 
of  black  smoke  poured  out  into  the  clear 
air.  The  balloon  soon  assumed  the  shape 
of  a  great  twisting  serpent,  and  struck  the 
ground  several  minutes  before  the  para¬ 
chute.  A  great  crowd  of  boys  and  men 
followed  the  professor  to  his  hotel  and 
for  a  few  minutes  he  was  in  immediate 
danger  of  being  trampled  under  the  feet 
of  an  eager  and  excited  mob. 

In  speaking  of  his  trip  into  the  air. 
Prof.  Miller  said  last  evening:  "I  guess  I 
reached  a  height  of  fully  3,500  feet  before 
I  parted  company  with  the  balloon,  and 
from  that  altitude  I  had  a  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  view  of  the  country  around  Astoria. 
As  I  went  up  the  city  began  to  rapidly 
grow  smaller  till  soon  it  looked  as 
smooth  as  the  ground  about  it.  I  seemed 
directly  over  the  river  and  the  hills 
seemed  to  rim  straight  into  the  water.  At 
a  height  of  1500  feet,  people  on  earth 
resembled  rolling  footballs.  At  this 
height  a  terrific  wind  was  blowing  and 
both  going  up  and  down,  I  swayed  fear¬ 
fully.  Above  this,  though,  the  air  was 
perfectly  calm.  The  river  was  a  beautiful 
sight  as  it  wended  its  way  from  out  of  the 
dark  blue  hills  to  its  home  in  the  glisten¬ 
ing  ocean  which  loomed  up  a  broad 
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silvery  sheet  to  the  westward.  But  it  is  a 
hard  country  to  come  down  in,  with  all 
its  beauty." 

Prof.  Miller  has  been  persuaded  to 
remain  over  another  week  and  make  an 
ascension  on  Saturday  next. 

Second  Balloon  Flight 

On  a  bright  clear  day  with  hundreds 
of  people  in  the  streets  watching.  Prof. 
Miller  made  his  second  ascension  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  March  16,  1895.  This  time  he 
alighted  on  the  ground  in  a  vacant  lot 
opposite  Judge  Page's  residence,  a  few 
hundred  feet  from  where  the  balloon  had 
lifted  off. 

Yet  another  balloon  trip  was  planned 
on  March  18,  1895,  with  Prof.  Miller  at¬ 
tempting  to  land  on  Buoy  6.  But  saying 
they  had  lost  money  on  the  venture.  Prof. 


Miller  and  his  manager  left  Astoria  on 
March  21, 1895. 

Five  years  earlier  in  August  1890,  two 
balloonists  by  the  names  of  Mayberry 
and  Cosgrove  had  ascended  from  the 
Astoria  "courthouse  square  lawn"  and 
landed  "at  the  head  of  Genevieve  Street." 
Shortly  after,  Cosgrove  was  killed 
during  a  balloon  flight  at  Portland  on 
August  12, 1890. 


Ruth  H.  Maki,  CCHS  member  and  author  (The 
Astoria  High  School  Seal  article  in  this  issue), 
recently  donated  the  photograph  of  Professor 
Miller's  balloon,  looking  like  a  tent  between  two 
poles.  A  similar  photo  and  one  of  Prof.  Miller  in 
flight  over  Astoria  were  in  the  CCHS  archives. 
The  newspaper  accounts  of  the  balloon  flights  were 
found  during  preparation  of  The  Flavel  House 
special  issue.  The  Flavel  House  appears  in  both 
photographs,  in  its  original  colors. 


CLATSOB^gt 


Flavel  Issue  Postscripts 

Visitors  to  the  Flavel  House  on  June  13th 
were  Robert  and  Pat  Flavelle  of  North 
Caldwell,  New  Jersey,  and  Robin  Flavelle 
Davis  of  Merion  Station,  Pennyslvania. 
They  talked  with  Carel  McCafferty,  indicat¬ 
ing  they  have  family  information  of 
Captain  George  Flavel's  early  years. 

• 

Carl  W.  Leick  (1847-1941)  designed  the 
Flavel  House.  Daniel  C.  Robertson  (who 
applied  to  enter  the  house  on  the  National 
Register  in  1980)  writes  that  Leick  came 
from  Portland,  not  San  Francisco.  Leick' s 
grandson  Joseph  A  Leick,  himself  an  archi¬ 
tect,  recently  visited  Flavel  House  from 
Huntington  Beach,  California.  The  family 
name  is  pronounced  "Lika"  Carl  Leick's 
daughter,  Elsa,  has  the  family  records 
which  Joseph  hopes  to  share  with  us,  along 
with  a  photograph  of  his  grandfather. 


Updates  to  The  Flavel  House  issue:  On 
page  36,  Virginia  Flavel  Johnson's  parents 
were  both  twenty-two  when  they  were 
married  in  1908.  Elizabeth  Patrician 
Flavel's  mother  owned  Locksley  Hall  in 
Seaside.  Elizabeth  Flavel  and  children  lived 
in  Seaside  until  Virginia  was  eight  years 
old,  when  she  accompanied  her  mother  to 
California.  Family  tree  and  page  40: 
Virginia  married  William  Frederick 
Malenfant  in  1931  (divorced  1949).  He  died 
in  1975. 

• 

Cumtux  is  printed  by  the  Astorian  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  manager  Bruce  Womack 
and  staff:  Roger  Williams,  Tom  Grimm, 
Helen  Aho,  Lynette  Vollmer  and  Phyllis 
Hayrynen.  Also  helping  with  The  Flaoel 
House  issue  were  Nancy  Miller  and  Mary 
Bergeman.  The  color  cover  was  by  the 
firm's  Capital  Press  in  Salem. 
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(Above)  "Prof.  Miller"  dangling  from  the  parachute  under  the  balloon,  March  1895. 
(Below)  Preparing  the  balloon  at  7th  &  Duane  behind  the  Flavel  house. 


October  11-12-13 
Join  the  Fun!!! 

1 1  Great  Toe-tappin’ 
Hand-clappin’  Bands 

★  Beverly  Hills  Unlisted  Jazz  Band 

with  Conrad  Janis, 

Rose  Weaver  and  Janet  Carroll 

Beverly  Hills,  California 

★  Basin  Street  Saloon  Jazz  Band 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

★  Natural  Gas  Jazz  Band  with 
"Gentleman  Jim"  Buckmann 

San  Francisco,  California 

★  Rainier  Jazz  Band 

Mount  Vernon,  Washington 

★  Electric  Park  Jazz  Band 

Aberdeen,  Washington 

★  Pacific  Jazz  Band 

Astoria,  Oregon 


★  Bathtub  Gin  Party  Jazz  Band 

Bellingham,  Washington 

★  Coos  Bay  Clambake 

★  Oregon  Jazz  Band 

Coos  Bay,  Oregon 

it  Joe  Banana  and  His  Bunch 

Kennewick,  Washington 

it  Eastside  Jazz  Band 

Portland,  Oregon 


Astoria  &  Seaside  —  Free  Shuttles  —  RV  Parking 

9th  Annual  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society  Fund  Raiser 
Phone  (503)  325-2203  for  Ticket  Information 

Motels  and  Service  Info,  phone  Chambers  of  Commerce 
Astoria  (503)  325-6311,  Seaside  1-800-444-6740,  or  (503)  738-6391 
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